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WE wisH we could give you a thorough report on the 
French National Assembly elections in this issue, but the 
final totals are still being compiled as we go to press. Sal 
Tas’s full-length interpretation is due next week, and we 
are sure our careful readers can wait. For none of the 
election results which shocked the French Government or 
the editors of our daily newspapers should have shocked 
New Leaper readers. The two supposed “surprises”—the 
gain in Communist seats and the strength of Pierre Poujade’s 
movement of tradesmen—were both forecast in THe New 
LEADER many times in the past year. 

The Poujade movement was first described here last Feb- 
ruary 28 by Louis Mercier, though it was then hardly a year 
old. Mercier noted that France has the highest proportion of 
retail shops in Europe, totaling 680,000, with an additional 
100,000 traveling merchants. Poujade’s movement, it was 
noted a year ago, already had “hundreds of thousands of 
dues-paying members.” And, last week, Sal Tas in his cam- 
paign sum-up said that “the Poujade vote may hit a million, 
perhaps more,” asserting that a “million prospective bank- 
rupt” shopkeepers alone “swell the Poujade ranks.” Pou- 
jade did even better,-with 2 million votes, than this informal 
estimate indicated. 

The increase in Communist seats, accompanied by a de- 
crease in popular vote, was bound up with the controversial 
electoral system. This was described here in several articles. 
Under the _proportional-representation-with-party-alliances 
system instituted in 1951, George B. Boswell pointed out on 
December 19, “the Communists were deprived of 71 seats 
they would have won under straight proportional representa- 
tion.” Under the single-member-district system favored by 
the Socialists and Radicals but balked by the dissolution of 
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the Assembly, “Communist representation, . . . with about 
the same electoral support as in 1951, would drop from 103 
to about 65 deputies.” Mr. Boswell therefore concluded that, 
in view of the electoral system and the separate paths taken 
by the left and right democratic blocs, “the Communists 
stand a chance of improving their representation even if their 
vote declines.” This is precisely what happened: The Com- 
munist vote fell from 25.8 per cent to barely 25 per cent of 
the total, but the Reds picked up something like 40 addi- 
tional seats. This was also foreseen by Sal Tas last week, 
who carefully noted that the Communists have “doubtless” 
lost influence, though “a loss of influence is not necessarily 
a loss of voting strength.” 

As for the eclipse of the Gaullists and the division of the 
new Assembly into four blocs, with the two democratic blocs 
each lacking a majority, this was also foretold several times 
in THe New Leaver. But it was also generally expected, so 
we will spare you the apposite quotations. What will happen 
next? Before the election, Mr. Tas thought: “Mostly re- 
shuffles within the Center, with a slight shifting to the 
left.” What does he think after the election? Read it 
next week. 

Notep BrieF_y: Time (January 2) gave almost a full-page 
spread to Simon Wolin’s “Communism’s Postwar Decade” 
(NL, December 19), including a country-by-country break- 
down. Free reprints of this informative special section are 
still available from the Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. . . . Alternatives to the H-Bomb, 
the revamped New Leaver symposium published by Beacon 
Press, has been recommended to teachers by the Civic 
Leader. Word-of-mouth has already enabled the book to 
reach a second printing. 
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LESSON FOR THE WEST 








British Defeat in Jordan 


LONDON 

ORMULATION of a unified Western 
Snesa for the Middle East will be 
a major subject of discussion when 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden confers 
in Washington later this month with 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles. But the events of the 
last few weeks have drastically 
changed the nature of the talks. 

When the trip was first scheduled, 
plans called for Sir Anthony to de- 
velop a new British approach to the 
Middle Eastern problem which would 
be approved by the United States. 
Since then, however, the British have 
suffered a severe setback in Jordan 
and have been having an increasing- 
ly difficult time on Cyprus. 

Britain’s present difficulties are the 
result of an imprudent attempt to 
bring Jordan into the Baghdad Pact 
—now composed of Iran, Iraq, Tur- 
key, Pakistan and Britain. Sir Gerald 
Templer, Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, visited Amman with a high 
Foreign Office official in mid-Decem- 
ber and urged Jordan’s adherence to 
the Northern Tier pact. The Govern- 
ment of the day refused. King Hus- 
sein then dissolved Parliament and 
appointed a more sympathetic Prime 
Minister, Hazzah Mahali. 

This led to full-scale anti-British 
riots throughout the country. The 
King was compelled to shelve the 
Baghdad project and force Mahali’s 
resignation after less than a week in 
office. The prestige of the present 
regime, therefore, is lower than ever; 
the opposition can be expected to 
press its demands further than ever 
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‘before. It seems only a matter of time 
‘before the British are removed from 
the Arab Legion—the Jordan Army 
that they have trained and heavily 
‘ssubsidized—and lose one of their 
last bases in the Middle East. 

Even more disconcerting than Brit- 
ain’s defeat is its refusal to acknowl- 
edge its mistakes, as reflected in Par- 
Tiamentary statements and comments 
by leading newspapers. The London 
Times, for example, said the Baghdad 
Pact move failed because it had been 
“toe sudden.” Others claimed that 
the demonstrations were staged after 
the liberal distribution of baksheesh 
(bribes) by King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. Still others insisted that Jor- 
dan would eventually join the alli- 
ance if it could be shown that it need 
not give up its anti-Israel stand and 
that a just (i.c., anti-Israel) settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem would 
be made as soon as possible. 

None of these explanations, how- 
ever, can cover up what in effect was 
a failure of policy and not merely 
an unforeseen mishap. Britain’s move 
in Amman failed because the intelli- 
gentsia in the cities, who in this case 
constitute public opinion, were almost 
unanimously against it. If it was to 
have even the faintest chance of suc- 
cess, it would have had to be pushed 
through even more suddenly. The 
simple truth is that General Templer 
and the Foreign Office completely 
misjudged the situation. They appar- 
ently knew nothing about the wide- 
spread Communist fronts and nation- 
alist extremist groups which had en- 
listed the support of most civic lead- 


ers in urban centers. King Saud, with 
his oil millions, has admittedly be- 
come the most prominent single ally 
of the Communists in their anti-West- 
ern drive, but his money alone would 
have been ineffective. As it happened, 
his money fell on extremely fertile 
ground. 

The disorders were not organized 
or led by Palestine refugees, as some 
commentators and official spokesmen 
have suggested. The refugees have 
played a surprisingly small role in 
Jordan’s political life. The demonstra- 
tions were staged by students and 
teachers of Amman and Jerusalem, 
lawyers, physicians and Government 
employes. A real clue to their lead- 
ership can be found in the signatures 
under a recent Communist-front ap- 
peal in Jordan, which reads like the 
Arab social register: Husaini, Da- 
jani, Abdul Latif, Abdul Hadi, etc. 
Thus the opposition consists of the 
intelligentsia and large sections of the 
middle class who have been antago- 
nized over the years by the monar- 
chy’s autocratic rule. Since the royal 
court was backed by the British, they 
automatically became anti-British 
(and anti-Western). 

The Palestine issue may be impor- 
tant, but it is far from decisive in this 
context. The rioters in Amman and 
Jerusalem carried on against “West- 
ern imperialism,” not against Israel. 
Cutting up the latter may be a pet 
idea of some British Middle East ex- 
perts, but it is quite illusory to as- 
sume that major surgery on Israel’s 
frontiers will solve the entire Arab 
problem. Celal Bayar, Turkey’s Presi- 








dent, learned this the hard way: In 
November he visited the Jordanian 
sector of Jerusalem and told his audi- 
ence that Turkey would fight along- 
side Jordan if it was attacked. This 
was a clear threat to Israel. All Bayar 
got for his efforts was the destruction 
of the Turkish consulate in the Old 
City several weeks later by a mob of 
demonstrators. 

What can the West do to prevent 
another “Jordan débacle” somewhere 
in the Arab world? By now it should 
he obvious that the Western position 
in the Middle East would be much 
stronger today if attempts to “organ- 
ize” the Arab countries had never 
been undertaken. There is public sup- 
port for the Northern Tier setup in 
Turkey, 
not really enough) in Iran and Pakis- 
tan. In Iraq, on the other hand, there 


and some support (though 


is no public support and a great deal 
of latent opposition. This can be ex- 
pected to erupt violently with the res- 
ignation or overthrow of the Nuri as- 
Said Government. Western observers 
apparently know even less about the 
internal situation in Baghdad than 
they did about conditions in Amman. 
Iraq may remain a member of the 
Baghdad pact for another year or 
two, but it would be unrealistic to 
expect more than that. To try to 
extend the pact to other Arab coun- 
tries is tantamount to inviting a disas- 
ter in this area from which the West 
may never recover. 

The West must accept the fact that 
the Arab countries are neutral in the 
struggle between Communism and 
the free world. There is no great dan- 
ger of the Communists making a bid 
for power here in the immediate fu- 
ture. Of course, Soviet leaders will 
not be satisfied, in the long run, with 
of the Middle 


East. But the premature emergence of 


mere neutralization 
an openly Communist regime (say, 
in Syria) would undoubtedly alarm 
the other Arab countries and will 
probably not be undertaken at this 
point. One must hasten to add that a 
war in the Middle East would change 
the entire picture and might provide 
the Communists with the opening 


they have been waiting for. If this 
can be prevented, however, and the 
West is willing to learn from its past 
errors, it may still have an opportu- 
nity to repair its position. 

This does not mean that the West 
must resign itself to a permanently 
neutral Arab world. The latter re- 
quires a great deal more experience 
and maturity, which calls for patience 
and wisdom on the part of the West 
before closer relations are possible. 
Meanwhile, much remains to be done 
in the economic and political fields. 
The Western decision to help build 
the Aswan dam was a step in the right 
direction. Immediate political divi- 





ROLE WEAKENED 


EDEN: MEDIATION 


dends, however, should not be ex- 


pected. Anglo-American financial 
help will probably be described in the 
Egyptian press and radio as an in- 
demnification for “Western imperial- 
ist rule and exploitation during the 
Nevertheless, the 


West has a vital stake in strengthen- 


last generations.” 


ing the independence of these coun- 
tries. 

At the same time, it should bear in 
mind that economic assistance alone 
does not create allies. A constructive 
economic program should be accom- 
panied by a new political approach. 
A basic weakness of British and 
American policy in the Middle East 
has been the fact that their relations 


are confined to a small group of ab- 
rich feudals and 


professional politicians. The British 


solute monarchs, 


in particular have always gone along 
with aristocratic Bedouin  sheiks; 
they have not been able to reach the 
intelligentsia, the “coming force” in 
the struggle for this part of the 
world. 

At present, large sections of this 
intelligentsia are under the influence 
of Communists, their fronts and other 
anti-Western groups. But this trend 
is by no means irreversible, though 
it does demand an expression of 
Western sympathy with the new so- 
cial forces in the Middle East. Old 
theories, as well as old policies and 
old ties, must be discarded. 

Maintenance of Western defensive 
strength also calls for immediate ac- 
tion on Cyprus. The British have been 
following a wait-and-see policy here 
which has paralyzed the Balkan Alli- 
ance. Unless this procrastination is 
ended soon, there is a good chance 
that the alliance will break up al- 
together. 

In all these matters, Sir Anthony is 
under a handicap: In Greece, he is 
generally believed to be pro-Turkish: 
Israelis consider him pro-Arab be- 
cause of his record as accoucheur of 
the Arab League and his unhelpful 
attitude when an attempt was made 
in 1943-44 to save one million Jews 
from Nazi-occupied Europe; and the 
Arabs are unhappy with him because 
they feel he is trying to divide them 
by bringing some Arab countries into 
the Baghdad pact. 

While these suspicions may be 
highly exaggerated, they raise serious 
doubts about his ability to act as a 
neutral mediator between Greece and 
Turkey, or between Israel and the 
Arab world. Thus the talks in Wash- 
ington will not be able to proceed 
along originally scheduled lines. The 
U.S. will have to do more than mere- 
ly approve a British plan of action 
for the Middle East. Indeed, events 
of the past few weeks have suddenly 
shifted the burden of responsibility 
for shaping this new policy to the 
United States. 
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For Aid With ‘Strings’ 


Our economic support should be generous and unstinting, but we should refuse 


help to nations when their leaders give comfort to totalitarianism 


( s DIPLOMATIC struggle between 
the free and Communist worlds 


has been marked in recent months by 
several highly paradoxical develop- 
ments. 

Take the repercussions which the 
recent Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference has had in Germany: At 
Geneva, the Western powers acted as 
champions of Germany’s basic na- 
tional interests. They demanded Ger- 
man unity. The Soviet Union refused 
to allow it. They fought for the right 
of a united Germany to decide by 
free elections whether to ally itself 
with the West or the East, or remain 
neutral. The Soviet Union denied the 
German people this elementary free- 
dom. The Western powers came to 
Geneva supporting the basic goals of 
the German nation: unification and 
self-determination. The Communists 
came as blackmailers; they showed 
clearly that they would allow German 
unity only on terms which would 
condemn Germany to the fate of 
Czechoslovakia. 

One would expect this to enhance 
the West’s prestige and influence in 
Germany and destroy that of the 
Soviet Union. Yet, the opposite seems 
to be true. Never was there so much 
talk that Germany must negotiate 
independently with Moscow and make 
a deal behind her allies’ backs. The 
Social Democrats are ready to give 
in to Soviet blackmail to the point of 
dropping the NATO alliance. West- 
ern chancelleries are trembling lest 
the Government parties follow this 
lead if something should happen to 
Chancellor Adenauer. 

Take another example: The United 
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States and all the democratic powers 
supported Japan’s membership in the 
United Nations. The Soviet Union 
vetoed it. One would expect an out- 
burst of indignation against the 
Kremlin in Japan. But, instead, the 
Japanese Socialists propose a resolu- 
tion in Parliament blaming . . . the 
United States. At the same time, cor- 
respondents report that the whole 
affair may strengthen Soviet influence 
in Japan and that the latter may have 
to yield to Soviet blackmail in the 
current peace-treaty negotiations. 

Thus, the champions of German 
and Japanese interests are punished 
and their enemies rewarded. And no- 
body seems surprised. 

Why is this so? Obviously, nei- 
ther the Germans nor the Japanese 
have any great love for Russia or the 
Soviet system. They are merely be- 
ing “realistic.” If they want some- 
thing from the Soviet Union, even 
such an elementary right as national 
unity or representation in the United 
Nations, they have to pay for it, pay 
an immense price. On the other hand, 
if they want something from the 
United States, even something like 
economic and financial support which 
is not theirs by right, they can rely 
on a loud chorus demanding that 
such support be given “with no 
strings attached.” 

This article seeks to make two 
points: First, in the worldwide strug- 
gle against totalitarian tyranny, 
America must be prepared to give 
liberal aid to her friends in this strug- 
gle, without pinching pennies or ex- 
tracting economic privileges for her- 
self. Second, giving economic help 


to our enemies or their supporters is 
stupid, irresponsible and immoral. 

Every nation in the world has the 
right to self-determination and to 
freedom from foreign rule and op- 
pression. We should support this 
right equally as regards Indo-China, 
Tunisia and Morocco, or East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine 
and Uzbekistan, or Goa and Kashmir. 
Every nation also has the right to 
decide freely how to organize its eco- 
nomic life and utilize its natural re- 
sources; so long as the decision is 
arrived at in a democratic way, we 
have to respect it. 

But may we not modestly claim 
the same right for the people of the 
United States? This nation does not 
live by exploiting colonies, and its 
income is essentially derived from its 
own resources and its own work. It 
has the right to decide how much 
of its wealth to give to whom and on 
what conditions. Unquestionably, we 
have a moral obligation to share 
some of our wealth with the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of underdeveloped 
countries. But that obligation is 
matched by the no less forceful moral 
obligation of all who are free from 
totalitarian tyranny to defend free- 
dom that it may not perish from the 
earth. 

If India falls into Communist 
hands, the Indians will suffer and so 
will we. If America succumbs to So- 
viet power because of the betrayal of 
neutralists all over the world, the 
“neutral” countries will be quickly 
enslaved. Thus, the moral obligation 
is mutual. If a non-Communist gov- 
ernment wants to barter the common 








interests of freedom for some eco- 
nomic favors from Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, or for their support in at- 
tacking another free country, Ameri- 
ca’s answer should be: Not with our 
money, gentlemen! Such a govern- 
ment should not get a penny of U.S. 
aid. 

One can, of course, argue that the 
right to self-determination includes 
the right to national suicide. But 
surely we are not obliged to cooper- 
ate in such a suicide. We must warn 
against it, offer our help if the sui- 
cidal policy is reversed, and withhold 
it, openly and clearly, if it is pur- 
sued. If the Afghan Government 
wants to put its neck in the Soviet 
noose in return for Soviet aid in its 
drive against Pakistan, let us tell 
them to beware. If the rulers of Egypt 
want to use Soviet arms to start an 
aggressive war in the Middle East, 
let us not force our economic and 
military aid on them. The High Dam 
at Aswan is a meritorious enterprise 
and should be supported—on condi- 
tion that Egypt stops flirting with the 
Soviets. 

We must pay no heed to the threat 
that refusing to help will push the 
wavering governments deeper into the 
Soviet camp. What we are dealing 
with here is blackmail, and it never 
pays to give in to the blackmailer—it 
only increases his appetite. America 
does not have to fear competitior 
between Soviet and American eco- 
nomic aid. If we really resolve to 
help our friends without penny-pinch- 
ing, we need not fear a comparison 
of the countries helped by us with 
those “helped” by the Kremlin. 

George F. Kennan was right when 
he wrote, in Realities of American 
Foreign Policy, that favors habitually 
granted or unduly prolonged cease in 
time to be regarded by the recipients 
as favors and come to be regarded as 
rights. Then, of course, withdrawal 
of the favor becomes an injury to be 
resented even though the recipient 
may have had no actual right to the 
favor in the first place. Kennan went 
on to say that the policy of aid can- 
not be effective unless people feel 


that, while our favor is a possibility 
offering certain advantages to them, 
our disfavor is also a tangible pos- 
sibility attended by certain disadvan- 
tages. 

For decades, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had the slogan, 
“Reward your friends and punish 
your enemies,” and no liberal ever 
found anything wrong with this 
common-sense maxim. But apply it to 
international policies and the same 
people will tell you that the right 
policy is to offer the left cheek to 
every blackmailer who has just 


slapped your right one. 
Proclaiming the principle of “no 





KENNAN: AID CAN BOOMERANG 


strings attached” only opens Ameri- 
can policy to the reproach of hypoc- 
risy. Since the need for help is im- 
mense and the means limited, Ameri- 
ca’s enemies everywhere will claim 
that their country did not get enough, 
while another nation, more friendly 
to American policy, got more than it 
deserved. Even if the United States 
poured billions into India, the pro- 
Soviet intelligentsia would never stop 
complaining that the Pakistanis, who 
are ready to defend the subcontinent 
against Soviet invasion, received 
more help than the Indians, who do 
everything in their power to sabotage 
collective defense and to deliver For- 
mosa and Vietnam to Communist 


slavery. So why not say clearly: Our 
help goes first to these governments 
which, in their own interests as well 
as those of other free natiens, are 
ready to participate in common 
defense? 

The only possible objection is that 
peoples should not be made to suffer 
for the policies of their governments. 
Philanthropic aid to the population 
of non-friendly countries should not 
be excluded, provided it is. distrib- 
uted to the needy and ureler such 
controls that it cannot be misused by 
the governments (as UNRRA sup- 
plies often were in Comymunist-ruled 
countries). United States agricultural 
surpluses could certainly be used to 
great benefit in many places. 

But many countries are in need 
of industrialization, electrification, 
mechanization of agriculture, greater 
efficiency in public administration, 
and consolidation of their armed 
forces. The resources are limited, and 
one must make a choice. South Korea, 
Vietnam, Pakistan and Turkey have 
no less need of the benefits of civiliza- 
tion than countries whose leaders 
consider it the height of statesman- 
ship to serve as impresarios for the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin circus. 

If we cannot help everybody and 
must make a choice, let us establish 
an order of priorities. Those who are 
able and willing to participate in the 
common defense against totalitarian 
tyranny should certainly have first 
priority. Nations with democratic in- 
stitutions which combine traiitional 
neutrality with a firm resolution to 
defend themselves against attack— 
like Sweden or Switzerland—should 
be given help if they need it. 

But governments which side with 
the totalitarians and help them, politi- 
cally and diplomatically, to enslave 
other parts of the free world certainly 
cannot expect to receive American 
aid “with no strings attached.” The 
United States Government should 
greatly increase the scope of its for- 
eign economic aid. But it should be 
used to drive home the point that it 
pays to defend freedom and does not 
pay to betray it. 
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Most industries are controlled by two or three monster corporations 
holding life-and-death power over huge sectors of the economy; 


A PLAN 


to preserve individual freedom, a businessman proposes 


TO FREE FREE ENTERPRISE 


$10-MILLION-volume business is 

a big business. A $100- or $200- 
million business is a giant business. A 
billionaire business is best described 
as a monster business. When we get 
to General Motors, we run out of 
words. Its interests are so gigantic 
and overwhelming that they stagger 
the imagination. The decisions of 
company managements like General 
Motors and U. S. Steel can deter- 
mine the whole course of the coun- 
try’s development in human rela- 
tions, organization, opportunity, pro- 
fits and prosperity, regardless of our 
people or their representatives. When 
General Motors announces that it is 
investing another billion dollars in 
its own future, the friendly press, to 
which it pays about $50 million a 
year in advertising—and more than 
that through its dealers — applauds. 
We are told how it will bolster the 
economy and restrain recession. We 
are not reminded that GM could 
just as well have taken contrary ac- 
tion, or no action at all, and thereby 
induced recession. Nor is any ques- 
tion raised as to how or why we ever 
permitted any private interest to 
achieve a position of such influence. 
Of all the slogans which have been 
sold to America (principally by pub- 
lic relations experts, broadcasters and 
economists who are often in the em- 
ploy of the giant corporations), the 
most seriously misleading is that 
“bigness is not evil per se.” Giantism 
is not evil in a vacuum, but we do not 
live in a vacuum. In a world of mice, 
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By T. K. Quinn 


cats are evil. The elephant that 
walks over ant hills, with or without 
lethal intent, is, to them, an evil. He 
may not even see the ants or be con- 
scious of them, but every time he puts 
his foot down he may kill hundreds 
of them and send thousands scurry- 
ing in panic. Any active giant is evil 





T. K. Quinn, management consult- 
ant and President of the Monitor 
Equipment Corporation, was for- 
merly Vice President of General 
Electric and President of Maxon, an 
ad agency. Author of Giant Busi- 
ness: Threat to Democracy, he 
served in the War Production Board 
under Donald Nelson. 





per se in a land where it is sought 
to preserve life, liberty and oppor- 
tunity for the ordinary individual. 

It is said that giant corporations 
are more “efficient.” What do we 
mean by “efficiency”? Is it mere pro- 
fit in relation to sales or investment 
for a private interest? Is it lowest 
possible cost without regard to how 
that cost is obtained or its conse- 
quences? I submit that the social 
efficiency of General Motors can 
never be measured by its balance 
sheets or profit-and-loss statements. 
We must know how the results are 
secured. How are its suppliers 
treated? Do they prosper fairly? Is 
opportunity left for new companies 
to enter the field? Are its dealers in- 
dependent businessmen or are they 
virtual serfs under domination? 
Above all, what are the social re- 


sults of GM’s huge operation? Does 
its market power intimidate other 
companies? Do its payments to news- 
papers, magazines and other media 
put them under such obligation that 
they no longer dare say anything 
inimical about General Motors or its 
self-elected and self-perpetuating offi- 
cers’ political notions or ambitions? 
When decentralization of the giant 
or monster companies is proposed, 
we are met with the question: “What, 
would you make separate corpora- 
tions of Chevrolet, Buick, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac? Don’t you 
know that many of the parts are in- 
terchangeable? The same costly tool- 
ing is used on several cars, and if the 
divisions became separate corpora- 
tions the result would be to increase 
the price of cars?” An obvious an- 
swer, of course, is that Studebaker 
and Nash have been able to produce 
low-priced cars without these inter- 
changeable advantages. But I am 
more interested in another reply. If 
giant size and _ interchangeability 
make for genuine economic and po- 
litical efficiency, why not have Gen- 
eral Motors make all the cars? Is our 
political and economic salvation en- 
tirely bound up in the single propo- 
sition of lowest dollar cost, however 
obtained? Russia has only two or 
three models of motor cars and the 
state bureaucracy controls the pro- 
duction. Just how different is the 
bureaucracy of our giant corpora- 
tions, except that there are more of 
them and they are still subject, in a 








decreasing degree, to public opinion 
and our political institutions? 

Spokesmen for GM often say that 
there is no such thing as an en- 
trenched and unassailable position in 
the automobile business. Neither is 
there in a horse race. But when one 
or two or three interests own the 
track, have the only means to em- 
ploy the best stables and jockeys, 
enter more horses in the race and, 
finally, have their own people repre- 
sented among the judges, the results 
are practically inevitable. What 
chance is there, honestly, for any 
newcomer ? 

We are witnesses to the irresistible 
market power of sheer size in the 
adventures of General Motors into 
other than automobile fields. It did 
not take GM long to acquire 76 per 
cent of the locomotive business of 
the country. What railroad president 
would dare say no to the largest 
shipper over his lines? When Gen- 
eral Motors decided to get 95 per 
cent of the bus business, it merely 
purchased bus lines. The corporation 
has entered the large gas-engine busi- 
ness and may eventually have most 
or all of it. Every purchasing agent 
in the nation must be mindful of 
General Motors’ enormous purchas- 
ing power. 
national 
road-building program, which will 
run into billions of dollars, General 
Motors entered the earth-moving 
equipment field by buying out the 
Euclid Company. With its influence 
and purchasing power, GM may soon 
dominate that field, although there 
are other good companies in it. These 
other companies may remain hope- 


Anticipating the big 


ful, imagine they have some inside 
track to 
protest, but when the chips are down 
they will suffer nevertheless. It is 


General Motors and not 


difficult to uncover complaints, be- 
cause General Motors is a customer 
of many of its competitors. By an 
adroit use of its purchasing power, 
GM could silence almost any com- 
pany that had a complaint. For ex- 
ample, GM buys refrigerator parts, 
which it could as well make for it- 


The 
bigger the corporation becomes, the 
more threatening the sinister influ- 
ence of this reciprocity. 

General Motors could at will enter 
any field it chooses and become even 
more industrially dominant. While 
we so zealously protect its right of 
free enterprise, we are repressing the 
free-enterprise rights of tens of 
thousands of other concerns and in- 
dividuals. The whole electrical-appli- 
ance industry lives in the shadow of 
the danger that General Motors may 
choose tomorrow to double its appli- 
ance business—which it could do by 
reducing prices 5 or 10 or 15 per 
cent, and temporarily absorbing the 
losses. Such losses on its $100- to 
$200-million electric appliance vol- 
ume would be lost in its over-all 
volume of about $12 billion for 1955 
and gross profit of over $2 billion. 
General Motors thus threatens the 
existence of countless good 
companies and, eventually, our own 
free American institutions. 

Whenever the practices 


self, from American Motors. 


very 


of giant 
corporations are questioned, the reply 
is usually that “they are competi- 
tive.” Certainly there is competi- 
tion in the automobile industry, al- 
though it is not a price competition 
that now precludes huge manufac- 
turing profits for the giants. 

When Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill praised competition, com- 
petitors had somewhere near equal 
status and power. But today the gen- 
eral rule in America is that from 
three to five giant companies are in 
of our 
major industries. They do not com- 


substantial control of each 


pete in price because they are too 
big: there would be too much blood- 
shed and no ultimate profit gain. The 
fallacy of price competition as a con- 
structive force under all circum- 
stances is proved by the automobile 
industry. General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler could force the remaining 
competition out of business as they 
have all the rest. We could conceiv- 
ably end up with only two or even 
one. 


Unrestricted competition as an 


ideal has failed. We do not match 
bantamweights with heavyweights in 
the prize ring, and we cannot do so 
without foregone conclusions in com- 
merce and industry. At the same 
time, we know that the best results 
may be secured from many inde- 
pendent enterprises and fair compe- 
tition, as in the athletic world. This 
is also best in principle, because it 
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means the democratic distribution of 
power, the very opposite of concen- 
tration. 

If we wish to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the smaller, more social- 
ly efficient companies, we can do it 
in the long run only by taking the 
giants in hand, checking their undue 
power and holding them within the 
bounds of special rules and regula- 
tions. This does not necessarily mean 
controlled monopoly. It means re 
stricting autocratic power to save 
our system. Competition in all seg: 
ments of our society could continue 
until some one or few companies be- 
come so big in a given industry as 
to threaten the whole system. They 
would then come under the new re 
strictive legislation. 

Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of mergers—but their defensive 
aspects have not been stressed. The 
existence of giants in any field is a0 
automatic incentive to its competi 
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tors to merge, not necessarily for 
greater efficiency, as is so often mis- 
represented, but for offsetting capital 
and market power. There is no better 
evidence of the power of sheer size 
in business concerns than the contin- 
uance of the determined efforts to 
attain it. 

The General Electric Company, 
with which I was long associated, 


.» +» FORD Il: ONLY TWO MAY REMAIN 


was the first to put together a line 
of electrical products in the appli- 
ance field under one brand name. 
We were not motivated by any 
thought of efficiency or greater serv- 
ice but by the desire for gain and 
to build the strongest market posi- 
tion. We had the means to do it. 
Since then and particularly in the 
past 25 years, practically all com- 
petitors have been forced to follow 
with “full lines”— 
Westinghouse, General Motors (Frig- 
idaire), Phileo, Hotpoint, Admiral, 
Crosley, Sears (Kenmore) and the 
rest. The latest is the combination 
arrangement effected by RCA, Whirl- 
pool and Seeger Refrigerators. 

Each of these companies has 
branches or distributors in all of the 
major cities that 
their products and are not available 
as outlets to the independent pro- 
ducers of any single product. If a 
small group of independent business- 


more or less 


concentrate on 
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men tried to form a corporation for 
the production and sale of a new 
refrigerator, for example, it would 
find it almost impossible to find sat- 
isfactory wholesale outlets. Instead 
of continuing as a separate company, 
it would undoubtedly find it easier 
to merge with one or more other 
companies. Once the pace and pat- 
tern is set by the capital giant it 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
for any independence successfully to 
assert itself. 

The only effective, practical way 
to maintain the maximum number 
of independent companies is to de- 
centralize at the top. It is most diffi- 
cult to argue against a Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger so long as U.S. 
Steel, which is a combination of 
over 100 corporations, is allowed to 
continue. To start at the bottom and 
prevent mergers would 
amount to further protecting those 
giants already in existence. 

The anti-trust laws have failed 
both because they are inadequate to 
the requirements of today’s condi- 
tions and because they have not been 
enforced. The laws should, of course, 
be enforced. But beyond this we are 
badly in need of additional legisla- 
tion to curb, restrict and regulate 
giant decentralizing 
them in many instances and making 
generally certain that they shall not 
be permitted hereafter to discourage. 
eliminate or mistreat others, prevent 


smaller 


corporations, 


otherwise 
impair our economic or political free- 
doms. 


healthy competition, or 


Facing the giantism issue, we 
might well begin with the introduc- 
tion of a maximum free-enterprise 
bill, designed to open new oppor- 
tunities to tens of thousands of com- 
panies and restore economic free- 
dom in many fields that are now 
practically closed. This would be 
done by limiting and restricting 
oversized corporations: 

1. Industries could be classified 
for the purposes of the legislation, 
much as they are now classified by 
the Department of Commerce. 

2. Any concern with, say, $100 


million or more in net worth could 
be declared to be in a special group 
which, for reasons of sheer size and 
power, are affected with a special 
public interest. (Exceptions in such 
industries as steel and automobiles, 
where larger capital is required, 
might be allowed. Such companies 
might be permitted to reach, say, 
$200 million or $300 million in net 
worth before being classified in the 
special group.) 

3. Income tax rates on the com- 
panies that exceed the maximum in- 
dicated size could be gradually but 
reasonably graded upward. 

4. These companies would not be 
permitted to purchase, merge or 
absorb other companies. 

5. Officers and directors of these 
companies would not be permitted 
to serve as officers or directors of 
any other concerns or corporations. 

6. These companies would be re- 
quired each year to publish detailed 
profit-and-loss statements and_bal- 
ance sheets on each department of 
their total business, according to the 
industry classification provisions. 

7. Any company could remove it- 
self from the oversize class by de- 
centralizing into separate companies. 

Such exceptions as the Congress 
may decide on public utility, rail- 
road, bank or insurance companies 
could be considered. 

I offer these suggestions only as 
an indication of one way we could 
proceed to free the economy from 
the dangers of giant private corpo- 
rate power. The results might also 
be accomplished by requiring all 
corporations doing an_ interstate 
commerce business to take out a 
Federal charter and then place the 
desirable limitations in the charters. 

It will be recalled that there is a 
precedent in principle for this kind 
of action in the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. The cry 
went up at that time that the Act was 
a “death sentence.” Instead,.the pub- 
lic, the investors and the companies 
themselves all benefited. We could 
expect similar results from an effec- 
tive maximum-free-enterprise act. 








THAILAND’S 
TWO SLEEPING 
NATIONS 


In a rich, fertile nation, the small ruling class, 
living in fantastic luxury, pays little attention 
to the wretched millions, while the poor are still 


hardly conscious of the injustice being done them 


By Ludwig Hamburger 


ye YEARS AGO, I visited a Thaij 
province bordering on the Me 
kong River, half a mile of water 
from seething Indo-China, a bare 200 
miles from the battlefields of the 
Vietminh. I saw a tobacco station 
growing seedlings for sale to the 
farmers and processing the harvested 
leaves, a large business in a prosper- 
ous industry. The workers were clad 
in rags, fed on glutinous rice, quar- 
tered in hovels, employed ten hours 
a day, seven days a week at a daily 
rate of about 20 cents. 

That evening, I was guest at a 
dinner party in a beautiful villa. | 
saw Thai ladies in splendid hand. 
loomed silk and brocade; American 
martinis, Scotch whisky, Danish beer, 
Dutch liqueurs, Swiss cheese, English 
cigarettes, and ten elaborate Chinese 
dishes served by a bevy of butlers. 
Here were two different worlds, a 
contrast shocking, disturbing aiid 
ominous. 

What, I was asked, did I think 
about labor in Thailand? I submit- 
ted that the gap between the living 
standards of the rich and the poor 
was deeper than the nation could af: 
ford. Human decency as well as en- 
lightened self-interest suggested that 
the standards of the poor be raised. 
The reaction was polite, forgiving 
smiles; plainly, the foreigner did not 
know Thailand. A weekly holiday? 





In previous reports on Thailand, the 
ancient kingdom called Siam by 
Western travelers, New Leaper cor- 
respondents have concentrated on 
its autocratic political regime, head- 
ed by Marshal Pibul Songgram; cor- 
respondent Richard Deverall sum- 
med it up in two words as “corrupt 
fascism.”’ Now we present an eco- 
nomic and social portrait of Thai- 
land, a picture quite different from 
that of India or Indonesia but chal- 
lenging in its own right. Ludwig 
Hamburger was commissioned by 
the International Labor Office to 
survey working conditions in Thai- 
land. This report is based on more 
than a year’s direct observation of 
the Thai economy. 
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Better food, clothing, housing? The 
more you give the people, the more 
they will demand. Higher wages? 
They would waste them on liquor and 
women. Our people are perfectly 
happy; don’t stir up trouhe 

Thailand’s problem is the contrast 
of the two scenes: a poor, inarticulate 
working class; a rich and unaware 
ruling class. Communism is around 
the corner, but no one is facing the 
issue, which, in Thailand as through- 
out Asia, is that of providing a better 
life for the people. 

The sky and earth give Thailand 
all the appearances of the Garden of 
Eden. She is a lush country. At all 
times of the year, her face is a pas- 
toral symphony of green hues 1ang- 
ing from the near-yellow of the rice 
seedlings to the near-blue of the palm 
trees. Water flows richly, meandering 
through rivers, rushing through 
streams, dancing through brooks, 
parading tight-laced through canals, 
spreading in the terraced rice-fields, 
sparkling everywhere under the trop- 
ical sun. So ever-present is water, and 
so close to man, that the Thai lan- 
guage has five different words for it. 
There is an abundance of food—fish 
and crab, coconuts, bananas, man- 
goes, pineapples, tangerines and many 
delicious tropical fruits nameless in 
our languages, in addition to rice, the 
principal product, staple food and 
export item of the country. The jun- 
gle in the north yields a variety of 
valuable timber, notably teak. The 
south mines tin and grows rubber. 
With all this, Thailand is under- 
populated: Only 15 per cent of its 
land was under major crop cultiva- 
tion in 1952. 

Nor is this all. Thailand is an 
island of peace and order in a sea 
tossing with unrest, subversion and 
civil war. The country is integrated, 
developing, and well policed under a 
reasonably stable junta of generals 
and admirals. A network of airlines, 
railways and highways links the ma- 
jor regions. Public health and educa- 
tion have made great strides: The 
DDT mark and the grade school 
stand out in the remotest villages; 
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malaria is on the wane; the rate of 
literacy reaches an estimated 70 per 
cent, a record high for Asia. Impres- 
sive irrigation projects regulate and 
distribute more evenly the rich flow 
of water. Building construction is 
booming, existing industries are ex- 
panding, new ones opening. Life and 
property are safe. I traveled and actu- 





ally walked through jungle areas, un- 
armed and often with only one com- 
panion, and never saw a bandit. The 
Government’s firm hand also checks 
all subversive activities, even in the 
southern border region, all jungle, 
where an overspill of Communists 
from Malaya would seem inevitable. 
And yet, one is ill at ease in Thai- 
land. The smiles of the country are 
not convincing. They cover up anx- 
iety as much as they reveal serenity. 
A ghost stalks this Garden of Eden, 
the dim realization of an unsolved 
social problem. As in the rest of Asia, 
a handful of rich are very rich. The 
masses are very poor. And there is 
practically no middle class, save pos- 
sibly for the Chinese traders and the 
higher ranks of the civil service. 
The perils inherent in this disparity 
are often minimized. The bulk of 
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Thai, it is pointed out, are rural and 
own their farms. Hence, they are 
assumed to be pillars of the present 
order. To a high degree, this is wish- 
ful thinking. A large number of 
farmers are sharecroppers rather than 
owners. In many other cases, farm 
ownership is more apparent than real; 
an unknown but certainly high per- 


centage of owners are deeply in debt, 
mostly to the middleman who is also 
the local banker, generally Chinese. 
There is, in addition, a certain trend 
away from agriculture. Young farm 
people shift to industrial and other 
non-farm employment as public 
health cuts the death rate and swells 
the family beyond the number of 
heads the farm can support. Many 
workers explained to me that they 
looked to the paternal farm as a ref- 
uge in the event of an emergency and, 
possibly, in old age, but not as a 
source of income and a place to raise 
a family. The class of wage earners 
engaged in and dependent on non- 
farm work, already large, is growing. 

In fact, the makings of social un- 
rest are visibly present in Thailand 
at this time. As things now stand in 
Southeast Asia, any such unrest 








would doubtless be Communist-led. 

Here are the gracious villas and 
the shining cars of Bangkok, repre- 
senting incomes—often enormous— 
from foreign trade, manufacturing, 
lending at fantastic interest rates, and 
(last but not least) graft. Save for 
a small enlightened minority, the men 
and women who own the villas and 
cars are remote from their own peo- 
ple. Few of them know Thailand be- 
yond Bangkok, the fashionable 
beaches of Hua Hin (Bangkok’s At- 
lantic City), and the pretty dry- 
season resort of Chiengmai (Thai- 
land’s Colorado Springs). When they 
travel, they go overseas, following 
their bank accounts in Zurich, Lon- 
don and New York. It is by no means 
unusual for a manufacturer employ- 
ing 50 to 100 workers, a man who 
has never been outside the metro- 
politan area, to make a trip around 
the world by plane, or to send his 
sons to college in Old or New Eng- 
land. 

On the other side is the picturesque 
squalor of the slums of Bangkok, the 
delight of the fleeting visitor, which 
can be seen, less picturesque and 
more squalid, all over Thailand. These 
are the homes of the workers, who 
operate in conditions which recall the 
early days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the West. Child labor is wide- 
spread: match factories employ girls 
as young as 7. Children of 14 and 15, 
and women, are used on operations 
far beyond their physical strength— 
the casual visitor can watch them on 
construction sites carrying 120-pound 
cement bags and heavy loads of con- 
crete mix and tiles, often over steeply 
rising ramps. Elementary facilities to 
insure workers’ safety and health are 
missing from most work sites. Acci- 
dents are frequent, since it is unusual 
for flywheels, pulleys, transmissions, 
saws and catwalks to be properly 
guarded. Ventilation is poor as a 
rule for the men who sweat it out at 
the workbench in the tropical heat, 
though I noted plenty of electric fans 
in the offices of clerks and super- 
visors. Available drinking water is 

full of dirt in many cases, and sani- 


tary conditions deplorable and con- 
ducive to disease. 

Hours of work are generally ex- 
cessive, for a seven-day week of 56 
to 63, and even 84, hours prevails in 
all but a few private and public estab- 
lishments. Wages are extremely low 
for the bulk of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, barely enough for 
rice and a modicum of clothing and 
housing; only in a small number of 
highly skilled occupations are they 
adequate. Overtime is not necessarily 
paid, or paid at rates higher than 
standard. Wage payments may be de- 
layed for weeks or months, but it is 
customary in many industries for the 
worker to receive a substantial ad- 
vance on the wage which he never 
actually works off, with the result that 
he becomes tied to the job like a 
feudal serf to the estate. 

A few bright spots relieve this over- 
all picture. A minority of employers 
take good care of their workers, in- 
cluding some, though by no means 
all, the foreign companies operating 
in Thailand, The Bangkok installa- 
tions of Standard Vacuum and Shell 
Oil insure their Thai personnel rea- 
sonably high standards in terms of 
safety, health, welfare, hours and 
wages. “Foreign exploitation” has a 
bad press these days, so the humane 
responsibility shown by these com- 
panies should be acknowledged. 

Though all the makings of a Com- 
munist movement are present, there 
is no such movement in Thailand at 
this time. If there are any radical in- 
tellectuals, they have no active fol- 
lowing. This may be due to some 
extent to police efficiency in stamping 
out all organized opposition to the 
Government. More fundamentally, it 
is due to the state of mind of poten- 
tial Communist followers. The under- 
dog of Thailand is not aware that he 
can demand a better deal. He does not 
bark. He does not even whine. He is, 
it appears, fast asleep. 

The people are rooted in the tra- 
ditions of Oriental deference and sub- 
servience. Housemaids 
their knees when serving at the tables 
of the rich, and seem to do it as a 


crouch on 


matter of course. Highway workers 
stand at attention before their chiefs. 
and do not seem to mind. I met con- 
struction hands and tin-mine workers 
who, hired a day or two before, did 
not know the wage at which they 
were being employed; they had not 
been told, and one does not ask ques- 
tions. 

On one occasion, I had _inter- 
viewed plantation workers concern- 
ing wages, and as the figures obtained 
agreed with industry conditions in 
the region, I called it a day. But then 
I heard a report that the men were 
not being paid at regular intervals, 
so I resumed the interviews. Question: 
When did you last receive wages? 
Answer: Four months ago. (Man- 
agement, put on the spot, conceded a 
lag of two months.) Not until they 
were asked did the workers indicate 
that the wage rate they had cited 
amounted only to a hope: to a per- 
son of superior rank one does not 
offer information not specifically re- 
quested, 

The absence of a Communist move- 
ment in Thailand suggests two alter- 
native courses. One is: Do nothing. 
Let sleeping underdogs lie. Cash in 
on their slumber as long as it lasts, 
and after me the deluge. This is the an- 
swer of most of the vested interests in 
the country, Thai as well as European 
and American. These circles are not 
troubled by considerations of social 
justice. They take privilege for 
granted. They revel at the banquets 
of this last refuge of 19th-century cap- 
italism. When cornered, they point 
out the obvious truth that no one 
actually starves in Thailand. They are 
not aware of such matters as the 
worker’s safety, health, housing and 
the more subtle desire to “belong”: 
and many of them do not care. 

The other course is: Wake up the 
underdog and befriend him. Raise 
his working and living standards. 
Give him a stake in his own land. 
For the underdog of Thailand is not 
going to sleep much longer. The ques- 
tion is not: Will he wake up? It is: 
When will he wake up, and who will 
lead him? If his own government does 
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not assume leadership today, the Com- 
munists beyond the Mekong River 
will do so tomorrow. 

This is a warning call, an urgent 
plea for an active social and labor 
policy in Thailand now. The plea is 
realistic. It is perfectly possible to 
raise Thai working and living stand- 
ards substantially; existing resources 
are adequate for the purpose. It does 
not increase payrolls to pay wages 
when they are due rather than late or 
in advance, and to make out an item- 
ized pay slip so that the worker can 
check the composition of his final 
wage. A very small outlay would 
make the place of work a safer, 
healthier and more comfortable spot, 
and would pay dividends in terms of 
increased productivity. 

Almost every reasonably well man- 
aged business in Thailand, including 
the Government, which employs a 
third of all industrial labor, can ab- 
sorb the cost of such items as simple 
protective equipment for hazardous 
machinery and operations, seats that 
do not topple over, electric bulbs 
that do not glare, a well to supply 
good drinking water in the dry sea- 
son, reasonably clean toilets, and a 
first-aid box. Many industries can 
well afford to eliminate child. labor 
and the employment of women in un- 
suitable operations. Quite a few es- 
tablishments are prosperous enough 
to raise the wages of at least the low- 
est-paid unskilled workers and yet 
maintain broad profit margins. All 
this and much more can be accom- 
plished without massive dollar aid, 
however desirable the latter may be 
to help develop the country over a 
longer period of time. 

Nor does the choice of action 
greatly matter; the need of the hour 
is for a show of good will. Whatever 
is done for the Thai worker will go 
a disproportionately long way toward 
giving him a sense of “belonging.” 
He responds immediately and, indeed, 
movingly. The workers often showed 
surprise and gratification when I 
visited the factories. What had I done 
for them? I had taken time out to 
watch their operations, to sit down 
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and smoke a cigarette and occasion- 
ally share a meal with them, to ask 
questions, and to listen. That was 
new to the men. They had never 
known anvone to take an interest in 
how they worked and lived. They 
were happy that someone cared. 

The Thai Government has declared 
that it wants to raise the standards 
of Thai workers, but it hesitates to 
carry out its intentions. The rulers 
of Thailand are engaged in an ago- 
nizing reappraisal of age-old, cher- 
ished tenets and traditions. Brought 
up in a world where the rich and well- 
born enjoyed unquestioned pre-emi- 
nence, they are now called upon to 
take steps which will in due course 
lead to a broader distribution of 
wealth and bring the “lower orders” 
into society. Understandably, they 
have trouble making within the span 
of one generation a mental adjust- 
ment which, after 1800 years of pro- 
fessing the brotherhood of man, we 
took a century and a half to achieve 
and, in many cases, have not yet 
achieved. 

Yet, the adjustment must be made. 
Developing a new social conscious- 
ness is the principal task before Thai- 
land today. While unflinchingly tak- 
ing the country into the age of con- 
crete and steel, crane and _ lathe, 
printing press and movie, X-ray and 
penicillin, Thai leaders nonetheless al- 
low brick walls of indifference to stand 
between themselves and the common 
people. Technology and administra- 
tion have been modernized to a re- 
markable degree, but human rela- 
tions are being kept frozen in the 
mold of the servile age. With all Asia 
on the move, this experiment in in- 
consistency cannot possibly succeed 
in the case of Thailand. If the coun- 
try is to remain free, it will have to 
accept the social together with the 
technological and organizational 
norms of the 20th century. 

America could encourage Thailand 
to catch up with herself. We are pop- 
ular in Thailand. We are trusted. We 
have no ax to grind in that country, 
only the plowshares of freedom, and 
everyone knows it. We can warn the 


generals and admirals in Bangkok 
that they are living on time borrowed 
from an Oriental patience which is 
nearing exhaustion, that a working 
class impoverished in the midst of 
wealth is an element of subversion, 
that economic development will not 
insure political stability unless the 
people feel they have a share in it. 

We can offer our assistance in map- 
ping out such a policy, and we can 
also suggest that favorable considera- 
tion be given to the recommendations 
of the International Labor Office for 
raising Thai living and working 
standards, a realistic program devel- 
oped at the request of the Thai Gov- 
ernment and submitted in 1954. We 
can, moreover, actually demonstrate 
fair labor standards. American aid to 
Thailand will reach some $40 million 
in the fiscal year 1955-56, much of 
it going for various kinds of public 
and defense work. In allocating funds 
for the construction of buildings, 
roads, camps, etc., we are in a posi- 
tion to influence conditions of work. 
We can urge that children below a 
certain age be excluded, that women 
not be used in heavy or hazardous 
operations, and that reasonable stand- 
ards of safety, health and welfare be 
observed. At the same time, we can 
reassure the Thai Government that, 
as in other countries, the workers, if 
properly treated, will be only too 
willing to add to the wealth, strength 
and stability of the land. 

The case of Thailand is unique. 
Miraculously, with Communism on 
the upsurge in her very back yard, 
the underprivileged are quiet. The 
rulers of Thailand are not under 
pressure; they can give of their own 
accord. But these extraordinarily pro- 
pitious circumstances represent mere- 
ly a moratorium of history—an op- 
portunity to remove existing wrongs 
rather than an excuse for continued 
complacency. With foresight and de- 
termination, our Thai ally can be 
turned into a showplace of wealth 
and social justice for all Asia. More 
than any Asian nation, she is in a 
position to create in fact what Com- 
munism merely promises. 
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URING the year 1955, the League 

for Industrial Democracy cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
fact that a man or an institution or an 
organization is old interests me not 
at all. Some of the oldest organiza- 
tions and men are among the most 
stupid. But the LID has had an inter- 
esting history and is worth looking 
into. At the present moment, indeed, 
it is publishing 40 pamphlets covering 
the whole gamut of our social life. 

I think it was Norman Thomas who 
said that “if ever an organization was 
the lengthened shadow of one man, 
that organization is the LID.” The 
man, of course, is shy, modest, real- 
istic, scholarly, tireless Dr. Harry 
Laidler. No one has represented more 
completely the idealism which burst 
over this country 50 years ago. He 
has combined the vigor of the mis- 
sionary with the conscience and cau- 
tion of the scholar. He has sought 
honors for many others, has toiled 
endlessly for the common good, and 
has sought nothing for himself. Above 
all, he has been willing and able to 
learn as he has gone along. He still 
calls himself a Socialist, but his so- 
cialism is a far different thing from 
what it was a half-century ago. 

In fact, the transformation which 
has taken place in the whole group 
of people clustered about the LID is 
the most interesting point about this 
anniversary celebration. Just a half- 
century ago, Jack London in his 
woolen shirt and sweater got up be- 
fore the student body of Yale Univer- 
sity and began his lecture with the 
sentence: “The other day, I received 
a letter which was signed, ‘Yours for 
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the revolution.’” The theme of this 
talented and dashing novelist’s 
preachment was that a revolution was 
on the way and the men of Yale had 
better get ready for it. 

In the official history which marks 
the LID anniversary, the author takes 
pains to explain that the object of the 
organization, even in the early days 
when it was called the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society, was not to turn the 
young collegians into followers of 
Karl Marx. It was rather, we are told, 
to alert them to what was going on 
in the world. 

It is true that, when one compares 
them with the Young Communist stu- 
dent groups which came later, these 
ISS chapters seem highly civilized 
and broad-minded. Anarchists used 
to belong to them, or youngsters who 
merely had a liking for good discus- 
sion. But I must confess that even the 
most open-minded Socialists of 1910 
or 1915 stoutly believed that any 
alert youngster who gave socialism a 
fair chance would line up with the 
comrades. Their faith in their cause 
was so strong that they needed not 
to resort, even in imagination, to 
deceit or force. A fair look at their 
doctrine—so it was thought—would 
be enough to induce conviction. 

The author of the anniversary his- 
tory, Mina Weisenberg, is sharply 
conscious of the great change which 
has come over the collegiate Social- 
ists. Here is how she puts it: “From 
the vantage point of the 1950s, it is 
difficult for us to appreciate the simple 
faith of some of the early Socialists 
who held the naive belief that once 
the major industries were national- 


ized, and the wealth more equitably 
distributed, most of the serious social 
and economic problems would be 
solved. Some likewise sincerely ex- 
pected Socialists in the various coun- 
tries to put international labor above 
all considerations of nationalism.” 

Then, according to Miss Weisen- 
berg’s account, came two stunning 
blows. The first was the realization 
that European Socialists would not 
stand out against the war. The second 
was the obvious fact that nationaliza- 
tion of industry, as exemplified in 
Russia, would not usher in any mil- 
lennium. In the meantime, the St. 
Louis resolution had severed the So- 
cialist party and driven a substantial 
part of it out into the liberal and re- 
forming groups which finally united 
about the New Deal. 

In 1920, the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society surrendered the word 
“Socialist” and, under the name 
League for Industrial Democracy, be- 
came a sort of American Fabian So- 
ciety. The change of name indicated 
a broadening of purpose and mem- 
bership. The most varied groups of 
Socialists, liberals and forward-look- 
ing people of all sorts were welcomed. 
With conferences, meetings and all 
kinds of publications they carried on 
a ceaseless campaign. A list of the 
men and women who have taken part 
in LID activities reads like an honor- 
roll of American intellectuals. And 
the organization has distinguished it- 
self by the number and high quality 
of the foreign scholars, reformers and 
men of affairs whom it has called to 
this country. 

It is significant that while the 
Socialist party has gone downward, 
the LID has exerted an increasing in- 
fluence. It has served as a center for 
progressive politicians, college pro- 
fessors, labor leaders, farm experts, 
clergymen and others. The failure of 
the Socialist party and the success of 
the LID tell a lot about America. Our 
people are suspicious of ready-made 
doctrines and blueprints, but they are 
ready to think about particular things. 
The LID has every prospect of con- 
tinued success. 
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Virginia Tries to Outsmart the Court 


By William Smallwood 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
HE IMMEDIATE danger posed by 
Virginia’s Gray Commission— 
named after its wealthy lumberman 
chairman, State Senator Garland 
Gray—lies not so much in its for- 
midable tactics as in the appalling 
fact that most Virginians were until 
now unaware of what was being nur- 
tured behind their Governor’s closed 
doors. It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand how such a group, blessed by 
avowed segregationist Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley on August 30, 
1954, succeeded in functioning se- 
cretly for over a year. 

At the very outset, the Commission 
went on record as being strongly op- 
posed to the Supreme Court’s deseg- 
regation directive. No white child in 
Virginia, it declared, would be forced 
against his will to attend school with 
Negro children. Then it proceeded 
to devise a plan whereby the state 
would give aid to privately organized 
“non-sectarian” schools. 

Despite some scattered lament, the 
people are being unceremoniously led 
to vote January 9 on an emergency 
constitutional amendment recom- 
mended by the General Assembly 
that would legalize the plan. Mean- 
while, embattled sides are being de- 
tisively drawn. There is talk of Vir- 
ginia’s “darkest hour” and “stain of 
infamy” and “VE (Virginia’s Ene- 
my) Day.” The Commonwealth is a 
veritable loom of cross currents, il- 
logical disputes and distortions. 

The Gray Commission is deter- 
mined to push its dual plan across 
before school opens next September. 
It was responsible for the popular 
election being held before the Assem- 
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bly convenes in mid-January. The 
Commission has also set April 1 as 
the deadline for completion of the 
entire project. If the voters reject the 
plan, it will probably be dead for- 
ever; if they approve it, they remove 
themselves from all further associa- 
tion with this vital issue—which was 
only sketchily outlined about a month 
ago. 

Another legislative means exists 
for changing their constitution. This, 
however, would take nearly two years 
and give the voters the last word. It 
involves a majority of both houses 
of the Assembly and two regular ses- 
sions prior to submitting the pro- 
posed amendment to the people. The 
Gray group discussed this method 
secretly in July, but its members, all 
legislators, quickly rejected it. They 
disliked the fact that they would be 
up for re-election when the integra- 
tion subject was voted on. 

Last summer, a Federal district 
court prodded Virginia by insisting 
that integration should be “helped 
along.” Cognizant that the wide-scope 
ruling gave it a year for action, the 
Gray Commission vigorously set to 
work. To officially create its new 
plan, it hit upon the devious test case 
pattern. Virginia pays tuition for war 
orphans enrolled in private schools. 
Knowing that the State Supreme 
Court would be against stoppage of 
such funds, it went on to magnani- 
mously offer its recommendations. 


First on the list, of course, was the 
hasty constitutional convention idea 
to enable voters to sanction private 
school grants to students who refuse 
to attend integrated schools. Equally 
underscored was the lawful right of 


local school administrators to assign 
pupils on numerous grounds other 
than the now unlawful one of color. 
This will further perpetuate ironclad 
segregation; the details will be han- 
dled by the General Assembly. 
Undeniably, the pupil assignment 
idea has caught the public fancy in 
Virginia. But the Gray Commission 
idea itself leaves many salient ques- 
tions totally unanswered. Missing are 
such links as: Availability of grants 
to pupils in integrated private schools 
and Catholic parochial schools (there 
is one such school in Virginia, in 
addition to the Catholic parochial 
schools—Burgundy Farms in Alexan- 
dria). White students finding Negro 
private schools to be miles nearer 
than distant prescribed schools. The 
definition of “non-sectarian” private 
schools. Location of all the tenable 
buildings needed for new private 
schools. Financing and operating of 
private schools. Insuring that tuition 
money is actually paid to private 
schools once it is given to parents. 
The source deciding the merits and 
rating of acceptable private schools. 
To add to the confusion, the Gray 
Commission never revealed whether 
it intends to lease public school build- 
ings to private school operators. 
Many Virginians have bluntly asked 
how the Commission plans to circum- 
vent Section 129 of their constitution, 
which states that the General Assem- 
bly shall establish and maintain an 
efficient system of free public schools. 


The commissioners, however, are 
too busy pushing their timetable to 
worry about details. If the amend- 
ment goes through, the General As- 
sembly can be counted on to swiftly 








pass a bill determining the election 
method of delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention and the election 
date. This will probably be in mid- 
February. By March 1 the constitu- 
tion will undoubtedly be amended. 

The Virginia Legislature cannot 


deny that it acted hastily under Gen- 
eral Assembly pressure. Less than 
three weeks after the Gray report was 
released, and with but a few hours 
of debate, it adopted the package 
intact. There was no attempt to give 
encouragement to communities pre- 


pared to initiate integration plans. 

Should the January referendum 
kill the constitutional convention, it 
is difficult to predict whether the 
Legislature will be mindful, however 


belatedly, of the efforts of those com. | 


munities willing to integrate wholly. 


Auto Congestion Strangles Baltimore 


BALTIMORE 

IKE EVERY other major city, Bal- 
L timore finds itself on the verge of 
strangulation by an overabundance of 
automobiles and a deficiency of pub- 
lic transit vehicles. In the five years 
from 1950 to 1954, automobile regis- 
trations have increased by nearly 
70,000, while the transit system has 
lost over 54,000 passengers. 

In 1953 Mayor Thomas D’Alesan- 
dro hired one of the nation’s fore- 
traffic Henry A. 
Barnes. The ingenious Barnes has 


most engineers, 
poured miles of cement, checkered 
the streets with thousands of gallons 
of white paint and put up so many 
signs that in some cases it is difficult 
for pedestrians to get around them 
to cross the streets. Recently he in- 
stituted the famous “Barnes Dance,” 
where all vehicular traffic stops and 
pedestrians can go diagonally across 
major thoroughfares. 

Now he is experimenting with tele- 
vision as a means of keeping his eye 
on traffic flows. But, he admits, his 
schemes can only give “temporary re- 
lief.” And he is not at all optimistic 
about the future: “Our present idea 
is to make the most efficient use of 
what streets we have. But, as we try 
to use this or that device, the tide of 
automobiles rises higher and higher 
and before many years our city will 
be so packed—if things continue as 
they are—that improvisations won't 
give even temporary relief.” 

While Barnes can’t keep up with 
the demand for his services, the tran- 
sit operator is faced with quite a dif- 
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ferent situation. The Baltimore Tran- 
sit Company is controlled by National 
City Lines, the largest transit hold- 
ing company in the United States, 
with properties in other major cities 
like St. Louis and Philadelphia. NCL 
has made a standing offer to sell any 
line to any municipality. So far no 
offers have been received. The politi- 
cians are not impressed with the idea 
of inheriting this headache. Thus un- 
able to unload the Baltimore Transit, 
NCL has resorted to cutting service 
to a point where it is practically left 
with “captive riders”—those 
who must either use existing facilities 
or walk. At the same time, fares are 
being raised to a point reaching di- 
minishing returns. The Company 
feels that 20 cents is about as high 
as it can go. The fare is now 18 cents. 

Anticipating that mass transporta- 
tion would become a hot political is- 
sue during last year’s Mayoralty elec- 
tion, D’Alesandro, seeking a third 
term, appointed a committee of 
prominent citizens, headed by Pro- 
fessor Abel Wolman of Johns Hop- 
kins, to investigate the situation. 
This relieved the Mayor of a poten- 


only 


tial sore spot and he went on to win 

Now, after 
Committee on Mass 
Transportation has issued its report. 

The Committee feels that much of 
the failure to meet the need for ade- 
quate transportation lies in the pres- 
ent piecemeal approach to the prob- 
lem. Besides Barnes’s Department of 
Traffic Engineering, there is a Public 


Off-Street 


the election. eleven 


months. his 


Service Commission, an 


Parking Commission and a Planning 
Commission. To further complicate 
matters, none of these agencies can 
or wants to get involved in the opera- 
tional side of transit. 

The Committee recognizes that all 
agencies are dealing with aspects of 
the same problem and that the actions 
of one can and often are working at 
cross-purposes with another. For ex- 
ample, 
would like to relieve traffic conditions 
in the downtown area, the Off-Street 


while Barnes and _ others 


Parking Commission is engaged in 
luring cars into the city’s core by 
financing the building of downtown 
garages. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends “the creation of a Met- 
ropolitan Transportation Authority 
for the establishment of policy and 
for the translation of that policy into 
effective supervision of all aspects of 
transportation—traffic, mass transit, 
highways, parking, and myriads of 
detailed devices for 
movement of people.” 


more efficient 


What is sure to cause more sti, 
however, is the group’s recommendé- 
tion that the city purchase the trar- 
sit company on the grounds that it 
must be properly integrated into the 
overall mass transportation system. 
The Mayor has given interested par 
ties until March 1 to file answers t 
the Committee’s recommendations. 
While most of these findings could 
not be acted upon until the 1957 ses 
sion of the State Legislature, much 
significance will be attached to 
whether D’Alesandro takes interim 
measures to support his committee. 
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U.S. Timber Famine Draws Closer 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

IFTY YEARS AGO Gifford Pinchot, 

father of the conservation move- 
ment in the United States, raised the 
cry of a coming timber famine. Point- 
ing to the wasteful exploitation of 
our forests, the growing use of wood 
and forest products and the increas- 
ing rate of population growth, he 
warned that the time was surely com- 
ing when a timber scarcity would 
seriously affect our standard of liv- 
ing. He was laughed at by lumber- 
men; a wood shortage in a country 
so magnificently endowed with for- 
ests was unthinkable. 

But Pinchot was right, though his 
timing was wrong. The timber fam- 
ine he talked about did not occur in 
his generation, nor will it in ours, but 
before the century is out it will be an 
unhappy reality. This is the essential 
discovery of the Forest Service’s tim- 
ber resource review, recently an- 
nounced to the press. 

Here are the facts: By the time the 
year 2000 rolls around, the U.S. will 
have a population of over 200 mil- 
lion. The demand for industrial wood 
will be 105 per cent greater than in 
1952; the per capita requirements 
will rise from 65 to 76 cubic feet. 
Steady cutting of our forests in the 
next 45 years, says the Forest Service, 
will reduce our sawtimber inventory 
from 2,000 billion board feet to 968 
billion board feet, or 65 per cent be- 
low our needs. The supply of soft- 
woods, used for housing construction, 
will suffer most. Even hardwoods, 
used for flooring and other sturdy 
requirements, will become relatively 
scarce. 

This will result in everything from 
hockey sticks to houses becoming 
much more expensive. Indeed, we 
may have to invent ingenious substi- 
tutes for wood, one of the most versa- 
tile raw materials, if we are to house 
the nation in the year 2000. 

What are the reasons for the com- 
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ing timber famine? The Forest Serv- 
ice report provides a clear answer: 

We have used up our forest re- 
sources in the past century at a furi- 
ous pace. Only in the past 10 or 20 
years have private owners, generally 
the industrial corporations, made an 
effort to practice sustained yield. Con- 
sequently, the nation has no excess 
forest land; on the contrary, the long- 
time trend has been distinctly down- 
ward. In the next three or four dec- 
ades this trend will accelerate. 

The result of a hundred years of 
overcutting has been relatively empty 
forests. One-fourth of our forest land 
is poorly stocked with trees, or not 
stocked at all. The great bulk of the 
sawtimber in the East has long been 
cut—hardly any virgin stands can be 
seen from the Mississippi to the At- 
lantic Coast. Three states, Oregon, 
California and Washington, have 
about half the nation’s sawtimber, 
and that part of it which is in private 
hands is going rather fast. In the 
Northwest, where one out of every 
three jobs depends on forest indus- 
tries, many smaller lumber compa- 
nies are short of logs. When they 
can’t get any from Federal lands they 
go out of business. 

We are still wasting a lot of usable 
wood. The Forest Service says that 
one-fourth of the timber cut is merely 
left in the forest, or thrown into the 
trash burners of the mills. Worst of 
all, nature hands our forests stag- 
gering blows. Insects, disease, fire 
and other destructive agents kill 
about 13 billion board feet of 
timber annually—one-fourth as much 
as the nation cuts for useful purposes. 
Insects do about seven times more 
damage to the forests than fire, and 
disease three times more. This means 
that while we have learned to keep 
forest fire damage under some con- 
trol, insects and viruses go almost 
unchecked. The few million dollars 
we spend annually on controlling 


these ravages are a drop in the bucket. 

What can we do to prevent or miti- 
gate the timber famine? The Forest 
Service suggests a few remedies, such 
as a stepped-up planting program— 
50 million acres need reforestation if 
they are to produce timber in the rea- 
sonable future—more appropriations 
for insect and disease control, etc. 

But the report fails to explore the 
most important solution. As Pinchot 
said long ago, we must stop the plun- 
dering of our forests and other natu- 
ral resources. While a great many of 
the larger lumber companies have 
learned their lessons well and are 
cutting their timberlands on a basis 
to insure future crops, the majority 
of smaller owners are not doing so. 
To be sure, most of them cannot 
afford to raise timber as a crop. For 
this reason, Pinchot, our first chief 
foresters and some chief foresters 
who followed, such as Lyle Watts, 
advocated that the Government step 
in and control the manner of cutting 
on all forest land. 

Some of the European countries 
learned long ago that forests are not 
just private property but wealth that 
belongs to the nation. If the forests 
are overcut we not only face the loss 
of a wood supply, we impair water- 
sheds and risk the depletion of wa- 
ter for domestic, industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes. We also destroy 
scenic beauty, which is just as pre- 
cious to a great many people as their 
daily bread. 

Indeed, the answer to our timber 
problem seems to be contained in this 
excerpt from a lecture delivered by 
Pinchot in 1910: “The planned and 
orderly development and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is the 
first duty of the United States. It is 
the only form of insurance that will 
certainly protect us against the disas- 
ters that lack of foresight has in the 
past repeatedly brought down on na- 
tions since passed away.” 
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By Edward A. Shils 


THE POISONING OF |! 


‘Agitation about secrecy and subversion brings into political influence 


HE LANGUAGE of political life in the United States 

has long been thickly veined with excessive vehe- 
mence and denunciatory hyperbole. But even in the 
United States the harshness of political language fluctu- 
ates. It has certainly become rougher and more brutal 
under the impact of the fear of subversion and the 
worry about the safety of secrets. By a circular process 
of mutual stimulation a demagogue like Senator McCar- 
thy stirs up the always rankling passions of the nervous 
Nellies, who imagine Bolsheviks under their beds, the 
Pope in the White House and the Jews and Communists 
ruling the world. The crudely aggressive speech which 
abounds in terms like “rat killing” arouses the dormant 
anxieties of other persons, who if left alone would not be 
excessively worried about conspiracy and who would not 
think of scientific secrets at all. The extremely excitable 
types probably number no more than a few hundred 
thousand at most in their pure form, and under ordinary 
circumstances they are quite harmless to the body politic. 
Their incapacity for organization and the incapacity of 
the leaders to whom they give their devotions to organize 
them and to cooperate with other leaders ordinarily de- 
prive these victims of ideological jitters of weighty politi- 
cal influence through organizations of their own. 

The situation is different when, within the institutions 
of civil government, the ideological syndrome appears. 
When politicians like Senators McCarthy and Jenner, the 
late Senator McCarran and a dozen lesser but still sput- 





Edward A, Shils is a professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago. A U.S. delegate to the 1955 
Congress for Cultural Freedom at Milan, he is also a 
frequent contributor to its London organ, Encounter. 
In his new book, The Torment of Secrecy, which will 
be published by the Free Press on February 20, he re- 
flects on the postwar evolution of U.S. politics. After 
examining the normal equilibrium in free society be- 
tween publicity, privacy and secrecy, he describes the 
disruptive growth of an intense ideological politics based 
on an obsession with secrecy. He traces the sources of 
this malady and its effects on political life, government 
service, science and the general temper of civil society. 
This article represents one of the angrier sections of 
Dr. Shils’s book; many of its formulations, we realize, 
may appear controversial and can best be understood 
in the full context of The Torment of Secrecy. Never- 
theless, Professor Shils does catalogue here a number of 
excesses which intelligent anti-Communists must face. 
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tering lights coalesce and send their united voices roar- 
ing through the nation, a section of the population and a 
strand of sentiment which are ordinarily kept at bay ex- 
pand. The potential xenophobia, populistic fear of con- 
spiracy, hyperpatriotism and the other elements of the 
constellation which lies latent in far more people than it 
dominates, are brought closer to the surface of judgment. 
The country does not become hysterical—only intellec- 
tuals separated by the Atlantic Ocean or by a great 
spiritual distance are so ignorant of the hold which rou- 
tine obligations and personal relationships have on the 
population—but uneasiness does move in them. It moves 
sufficiently for them to assent to the work of the dem- 
agogues and for some of them to take their place among 
the clamant rabble of the ideological fanatics. 

The flow of mad letters, which is one of the chief modes 
of direct influence of the hole-and-corner ideologues on 
their representatives, increases. This confirms the popu- 
listic politician’s view that he is speaking with the 
people’s voice. Such crankiness is always going on in the 
United States, as in Great Britain. But in the United 
States, rather more frequently than in Great Britain, sec- 
tions of the political élite do echo this madness in periods 
of crisis which they then help to aggravate. In Great Brit- 
ain, the alliance of hierarchy, respectability, and the 
greater capacity of the élite for self-discipline and self- 
closure, usually confines the lunatics to letter-writing and 
picketing. Their outcries are muffled by a taciturn élite 
which is impatient with unseemliness. 

The agitation about secrecy and subversion brings in- 
to the stream of political life and influence passions and 
persons who, under better conditions, are covered by ob- 
scurity. Frustrated for many years, laboring away in 
anonymity, they seize the opportunity to emerge into 
glory in the service of a great cause. The atmosphere is 
more congenial to their fantasies and hatred. Not only 
are politicians moved to greater exertion to share in the 
publicity, but persons who have never received publicity 
see in the situation a glorious opportunity. The son of 
an owner of a chain of hotels begins a meteoric career 
by writing a childish pamphlet on Communism with 
which his father seeks to rival the Gideon society by 
placing a copy in each hotel room under his control. An- 
other young man of less affluent connections is tempted 
by money and publicity and the ease of destruction to 
accuse all sorts of persons of being members of the Com- 
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MATUSOW: ‘TEMPTED BY MONEY AND PUBLICITY’ 


munist party. Problematic types with shady pasts turn 
up at Congressional hearings to claim for themselves the 
new kind of heroism, the heroism of having been FBI in- 
formants within the Communist party. Failures who 
could not get on in the careers to which they aspired be- 
come investigators of committees inquiring into the sub- 
versiveness of philanthropic foundations. A former 
clergyman, who for years excelled in bad judgment and 
restless and naive antinomianism, who allowed himself 
to be led by the nose by Communists and who was then 
cast out by them because of a disagreement, lends his ex- 
pertise to investigating bodies in order to have revenge 
on his faithless friends. Wretched ex-Communists, who 
for years played with fantasies of destroying American 
society and harming their fellow citizens, having fallen 
out with their equally villainous comrades, now provide 
4steady stream of information and misinformation about 
the extent to which Communists, as coherent and stable 
in character as themselves, penetrated and plotted to sub- 
vert American institutions. One even tells of how Com- 





munists planned to take over that simple and pliant in- 
titution, the Army of the United States. Hatred and 
engefulness, made free by ignorance and the prospect of 
eward, produce the information which guides judgment 


Mf Government officials who were brought up to know 
etter, 


january 9, 1956 


Public life becomes the scene of the settlement of pri- 
vate grudges. The Reverend J. B. Matthews, the quondam 
research director of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and a very transient member of the 
staff of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, had many grudges to work off against his old 
friends who had cut him off so coldly and meanly after 
he had served the cause so faithfully in so many other 
Communist front organizations. Mr. Paul Crouch, too, 
has many scores to settle and he is eager to do so as long 
as the Department of Justice pays him and so are the 80- 
odd ex-Communists who continue their career of personal 
rancor and hatred.* A poor thing of a refugee without 
talents and full of spite against his superiors becomes 
the source of baseless charges against one part of the 
State Department, a nervous spinster compiles an im- 
mense list of names of Communists in the State Depart- 
ment on a roll of wrapping paper for presentation to the 
Secretary of State. A New York lawyer, dreaming of the 
Communist seizure of power in his city’s schools, offers 
his cherished works to the educational authorities, while 
in California another lawyer offers the results of seven- 
teen years of study of Communist influence in school 
textbooks to show how insidiously the Communists have 
been at work. Then more obscurely, and with a far more 
massive effect, there are the nameless denunciators who 
supply derogatory information against Government em- 
ployes and candidates for governmental appointment. 
They range from responsible and painstakingly careful 
persons to spiteful neighbors, affronted shopkeepers, 
angry landlords, resentful janitors, ill-informed students, 
injured ex-wives and every type of embittered, angry, 
cranky gossip who feels free to speak in an important 
role, while feeling safe from the necessity of answering 
for their protected aggressiveness. Hatred, jealousy, 
private spites and sheer madness acquire political ob- 
jects under these conditions and enter into the central 
arena of the political realm. 

Personal ambitions become intricately involved with 
ideological passions. The poor failures in life who hith- 


*This estimate excludes the rightly unknown numbers of spies whom the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation must maintain within Communist party cells over the 
country. About these persons nothing can be said. Those who have appeared in 
public without the approval of the FBI, broken their discipline and appeared 
before investigating committees on their own initiative, give the same appearance 
of broken careers, embitterment, shady existences and moral instability. Those 
who do their unpleasant and scarcely rewarding work in anonymity must be 
somewhat more solid, although it is a job which, although socially necessary, can 
hardly be very ennobling. 
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erto had only their own ill-fortune, their lack of talent 
and the personal disfavor of their superiors to blame, 
now begin to see a possible transfiguration of their 
misery. Even where there is neither money nor fame 
available, the gratification of spitefulness is available to 
former landladies, teachers, classmates, and neighbors 
whose meager knowledge, suspicious dispositions and 
vague memories lead them to assert that the person they 
knew fifteen years ago was a member of subversive organ- 
izations, read subversive books and papers. 

Throughout American society the preoccupation with 
secrecy has opened up the sluices of lunacy and venom. 
Within the citizenry and within the Government, base 
passions have been allowed to enter into domains from 
which it is the responsibility of honorable men to exclude 
them. Commercial enterprises have been established spe- 
cializing in the assembly of derogatory information about 
the private lives of prospective employes. They sell their 
services to employers who fear the ill-repute and finan- 
cial loss which might arise from the rumor that they em- 
ploy disloyal persons. 

The stream of anxiety formed about the fear of sub- 
version, like the Communist stream of aggressiveness 
and bitterness against the existing order, sweeps into it- 
self the many grudges and half-mad angers which it en- 
counters on its path. Checked careers and blighted lives, 
the down-and-outers and the desperate, find in political 
enthusiasm, as they still sometimes find in religious re- 
vivals, a means of re-entering what appears to them to 
be a moral life. Moreover, this reinduction into respect- 
ability is for some reinforced by the prospect of income 
and connections which their new convictions offer. 

Gradually the tone of speech of the angry and embitter- 
ed begins to color the outlook of the ordinary reasonable 
man and begins to make him a little less reasonable. In 
America, the general etiquette of political discourse is 
often rude. When the conventional roughness and over- 
statement was fused with the imagery of the political par- 
anoid, the result was a steadily deteriorating situation. 
A competition of anti-subversion developed. Persons who 
were previously unconcerned began to vie with one an- 





COUNTING THE MONTHS 


The United States will explode its most powerful bomb 
in the South Pacific next spring—News item. 

How many months till spring? We do not reckon 

Them as we did. No longer does spring beckon 

With promises of skies of blue and fields 

Of green, of birds, and of a sun that yields 

A warmth withheld all winter. Nowadays, 

New things in store, we count in other ways. 

How many months till spring? Have you the hang? 


It goes this way: five, four, three, two, one—bang! 


—Richard Armour 








other in anti-Communism. Speech became more intem 
perate in the race to catch attention, to keep one’s job o 
to hold one’s constituency. 

The respectable part of society has, of course, been put 
at an enormous disadvantage in its relations with such 
demagogy. The conflict which was always incipient 
between these two elements was in part fought by the 
respectable element’s effort to render the demagoguey 










powerless by beating them at their own game @ 
demagogy. This made it more difficult for them to rally 
to use the only techniques which were really availabk 
to them: constitutional procedures, political combination, [ 






and the assertion of the rightfulness and dignity of the 

respectable position. The disadvantage of respectability) F 
was aggravated by its half-hearted alliance vi 
demagogy, which it regarded as a possibly useful if no om 
wholly likable ally. The difficulties of President Eisen: ‘ 
hower and his supporters with the demagogues aros)) ° 
from this uncertainty about the effectiveness of the pro). 
cedures which have for the time being once more prove iw 
effective, and from their thoughtlessness about tha 
dangers of the alliance. he 

The nearly ten-year-long disturbance of public pea) ° 

by the angry quest for publicity about conspiracy and by 
baseless worries about secrecy has left some scars o 
American society from which it cannot recover im 
mediately. For one thing, the real security problem is ¢ 


difficult that its mere existence will continue to arouy 
some of the populistic, hyperloyalist sentiments Which ot, 
are now part, although not necessarily always, of th Nat 
dominant tone of American life. Quite apart from thi Wit 
however, the ten years of conflict have hurt the delicat 
tissue which binds our society together. Even if we di¥ 
regard the pariahs whose failure to obtain clearance ha R 
resulted in a partial loss of civil rights, the memory | Pre 





this mean-spirited and ungenerous decade will linger f 

a long time. The Democratic party will not forget forf 
™ rT; j 3 | Who 

few years yet the canard of “twenty years of treasonf)y, 







SUnit 
and that will coarsen the already rough texture cho 
American political life. -_ 

Nor will all the persons called forth with Passio ay, 






aroused from the sinks and corners of society crawl ba 
into the dull obscurity in which they lived befom, 
Proximity to the stage will be too tempting for some 
them, and they will hang about looking for a politi 
brawl in which they can once more feel the exciteme 
of ideological battle. Moreover, once institutional pr 
tices last a decade and establish a specialized person 
with vested interests in their jobs and procedures, th 
are extremely hard to eradicate. The security professi 
will in a way see to it that the present atmosphere 
mutual distrust is maintained, not by deliberate mali 
but just because that is the way many of them see iB 
world and its problems. Thus even if the memory of # 
period of uncivil politics could be forgotten, the ves#cast 
interests in its continuance would carry it along. icy, 
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NFORTUNATELY, a kind heart is 
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thowever carefully documented, but 
in exposure of these facts. They dis- 
miss such exposures as “warmonger- 
ing.” thus echoing the line plugged 
: by Communist “peace” congresses. 
iblic pea) ° ; & 
There is every reason to believe 
that Gerald Bailey, a British Quaker 
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Nation in an article entitled “Talk 
With Chou En-lai,” serve as a cover- 
up for the unpleasant sides of life 
under Communist tyranny. 


) Bailey represents the Communist 
memory ‘ 
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forget for 
of treasot. 

texture ‘ 


/Premier as sighing wistfully for con- 
tacts with the “many Americans” 
whom he “counts as friends.” And the 
United States is held responsible by 
Chou for the absence of these friend- 


; . Ply contacts. The idea seems never to 
ith passiow 























have occurred to Bailey that the mur- 
der and 
American war prisoners, and the bar- 
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civilians, are rather substantial obsta- 
cles to the “Let’s be friends” attitude 
which Chou was trying to put over. 
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virulent anti-American propaganda.” 
But in the next sentence he remarks 
that official statements continue to 
tastigate American Far Eastern pol- 
icy, and the language of such castiga- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Kind Hearts 
And Soft Heads 


tion is nothing if not virulent. He 
also reports an “Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Espionage,” shown in the major 
cities of China, “which had clearly 
the effect if not the intention of stimu- 
lating animosities against the United 
States Government.” One may be par- 
doned the sneaking suspicion that 
this was also its “intention.” 

Bailey states that he and his com- 
panions found “no obstacle at all” to 
making contact with Chinese Chris- 
tians, but he does not report contacts 
with the considerable number of 
Chinese Christians who are in jail. 
According to a recent Moscow radio 
broadcast, the number of these latter 
individuals was augmented in Octo- 
ber, the month of Bailey’s visit, by 
the arrest of the Chinese Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Shanghai and his 
alleged accomplices in “espionage.” 

Perhaps the high point of naiveté 
is reached when Bailey explains how 
peace-loving the Chinese Communists 
are, and how ready to negotiate on 
the question of Formosa: 

“By ‘the peaceful liberation of For- 
mosa’ they mean that they hope (and 
probably expect) to get it without 
war. They will negotiate its peaceful 
transfer to them; manifestly, there- 
fore, a limited form of negotiation 
on the subject is still possible.” 

This is indeed a revealing insight 
into the Chinese Communist concept 
of negotiation: getting what they 
want unconditionally. Hitler had a 
similar approach... . 

++ ¢ 

Another subject on which there 
has been some loose thinking is the 
State Department’s refusal to permit 
a Soviet citizen, Archbishop Boris, to 


reside in the United States and ad- 
minister certain congregations of the 
Orthodox Church which 
maintain communion with the Patri- 
archate in Moscow. A larger number 
of adherents of the Orthodox faith 
in America have broken their Mos- 


Russian 


cow ties and set up an independent 
church administration. 

This ruling has been criticized as 
an unwarranted attack on freedom of 
religion. The Soviet Government has 
used the incident as an excuse for 
holding up the visa of an American 
priest who, by treaty agreement, is 
permitted to minister to the religious 
needs of Americans and other for- 
eigners in Moscow. 

There is no legal or moral justifica- 
tion for this Soviet attitude. The 
State Department was willing to abide 
by the principle of reciprocity (al- 
though there is no provision for it in 
the agreement which preceded the 
establishment of U.S.-Soviet diplo- 
matic relations in 1933) and to admit 
Archbishop Boris or any other Soviet 
clergyman for the purpose of minis- 
tering to Soviet citizens. In this, how- 
ever, the atheistic Soviet Government 
naturally showed no interest. 

Giving a Soviet citizen the right to 
reside in this country and exercise 
spiritual authority over American 
citizens is a very different proposi- 
tion. If the Orthodox Church in the 
Soviet Union possessed any freedom 
in relation to the Soviet state, it 
would be quite another matter. But 
that is not the case. 

There is a long roll of martyred 
Russian Orthodox ecclesiastics who 
have been executed, sent to slave- 
labor camps, or have disappeared. 
The men who now head the Orthodox 
Church have purchased relative toler- 
ance by a completely slavish political 
conformity, up to the point of par- 
roting Communist germ-warfare and 
American-atrocity slanders. Anyone 
as high in the hierarchy as Arch- 
bishop Boris is an obedient tool of 
the Soviet state—a fact which is curi- 
ously overlooked by those who would 
like to see an American welcome mat 
extended for him. 
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ACKINLAY Kantor’s Andersonville (World, $5) 

has been carried to a tremendous success by the 
rising tide of interest in the Civil War. No one has come 
up with an adequate explanation of this interest, but some 
elements in it can be discerned. The Civil War is the only 
major war to have been fought on American soil since the 
Revolution, which it greatly exceeded in scope and in- 
tensity; and, being an internecine war, it left deep and 
painful memories in all the American people. The memo- 
ries were so painful, indeed, that for many decades certain 
aspects of the war could not be written about objectively, 
could scarcely be written about at all. Fifty years ago, I 
am sure, neither Northern nor Southern readers could 
have stomached a novel about the miseries of the wretched 
Confederate prison at Andersonville. But time has weak- 
ened partisanship and deadened pain, and at last we can 
face the cruelty and evil as well as the grandeur of the 
most dramatic episode in our history. 

Setting out to write a big novel about the Civil War, 
Mr. Kantor chose to portray it in its most sordid phase. 
Andersonville was worse than other prisons, North and 
South, only because it was established late in the war, 
when the resources of the Confederacy were almost ex- 
hausted. As Kantor shows, there were warped men such 
as Captain Wirz and harsh, vindictive, self-seeking men 
such as General Binder who were not unwilling to have the 
prisoners suffer, but the evils of Andersonville, unlike 
those of Belsen and Dachau, were not planned. 

The novel was intended not only to show war at its 
cruelest but also to reflect many other aspects of the Civil 
War through the portrayal of the lives of both the prison- 
ers and their keepers. The cast of characters is enormous, 
including scores of Union soldiers—scoundrels and 
heroes, wise men and fools, weak men and strong—and 
introducing us to compassionate Confederates as well as 
callous ones. There are echoes of a dozen battles, remind- 
ers of the heroic fortitude of Southern civilians as well 
as soldiers, intimations of the mighty issues at stake in 
the conflict, 

On the one hand, the book is marked by careful re- 
search and, on the other, by compassion, and these vir- 
tues combine to make it almost a good novel. But 
“almost,” as the saying goes, takes off half. Mr. Kantor is 
a hard-working, practiced writer, but he is no Tolstoy, 


By Granville Hicks 


MacKinlay Kantor’s ‘Andersonville’ and 
‘A Dream of Kings’ by Davis Grubb 


and this is the kind of novel that could have been really 
good only if it had been somewhere near as good as War 
and Peace. It isn’t. Tolstoy is always a novelist, always 
creator, even when he is being most faithful to his sources. 
Mr. Kantor is sometimes a novelist, but there are long 
passages that are straight journalism. It is perhaps signif 
cant that the New York Times Book Review assigned the 
book not to a literary critic but to an historian. 

The success of Andersonville has overshadowed an- 
other novel that has the Civil War in its background. The 
hero of Davis Grubb’s A Dream of Kings (Scribner, 
$3.95) campaigns for a time under Stonewall Jackson, 
and the account of his soldiering, though brief and un 
pretentious, is uncommonly vivid. A Dream of Kings, 
however, isn’t about the Civil War in the sense that 
Andersonville is. Its theme is the relationship between a 
boy and a girl, brought up in the same home though they 
are no kin. It carries them through pre-adolescent rivalry 
and companionship into an adolescent period of misur 
derstanding and love-and-hate, and thence into passion, 
disillusionment, and a reawakening of passion doomed to 
tragedy. The entire relationship is colored by the intense 
Puritanism of the woman who is bringing them up and 
by the romantic dreams that the girl builds around the 
figure of her vanished father. 

It is a novel in the tradition of Wuthering Heights, con 
cerned with powerful and often ambivalent emotions, and 
sustained by a style of remarkable intensity. In his firs 
novel, The Night of the Hunter, Mr. Grubb displayed 4 
notable talent for rendering the macabre and fearful. That 
talent he exhibits here, but he has widened his range i 
A Dream of Kings. Cathie’s combination of boldness with 
almost morbid innocence, her romantic and eager imag 
nation, her capacity for the extremes of both love and 
hate make her an extraordinary and memorable charac 
ter. Now and then the style seems too strained, but as 
rule it does what Mr. Grubb wants it to do, and he puts 
heavy demands upon it. Reading the book, one sees clearly 
what is lacking in Andersonville, for this is a novel thal 
has been imagined and felt and written from start to 
finish. That it has been so much less popular than Ander 
sonville is merely proof that more people are interested 
in reading about the Civil War than are interested in rea¢- 
ing a good novel. 
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A Great Swiss Historian 


The Letters of Jacob Burckhardt. 
Ed. by Alexander Dru. 
Pantheon. 243 pp. $3.75. 


NIETZSCHE referred to him as “our 
great teacher,” and Lord Acton called 
his Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy “the most instructive of all 
books on the Renaissance.” With 
such recommendations from his 
peers, the work of the Swiss cultural 
historian Jacob Burckhardt, aside 
from his acknowledged masterpiece 
which has long been standard, is 
slowly unfolding in the English lan- 
guage. The volume of letters under 
discussion represents another impor- 
tant step in the revelation of a most 
extraordinary mind and sensibility. 

The opulence of the materials here 
is something that can only be hinted 
at in a limited space. To begin with, 
there is Burckhardt the model teach- 
er. His indication of the aim of 
teaching has rarely been surpassed 
either in modesty or in ambition: 

“A teacher cannot hope to give 
much. But in the first place he can 
keep alive belief in the value of 
spiritual things. And secondly he 
can awaken the conviction that there 
is real happiness to be found in such 
things.” 

To communicate the value of the 
spiritual, Burckhardt was gifted with 
a quality of enthusiasm in the noblest 
sense. This enthusiasm shows in 
these letters as it does in his other 
writings and as it must have shown 
to the greatest advantage in his living 
lectures on art. “It is an exhilarating 
tak to evoke the personality and 
work of Rubens,” is the way his last 


essay begins, and the same infectious ~ 


feeling is present in his letter to Gott- 
fried Kinkel in which he speaks of 
his Italian travels: 

“I could show you various spots 
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in Rome, in the streets and in the 
gardens, where, for no special reason, 
the feeling suddenly came upon me 
that I was perfectly happy; it was a 
sudden inner joy, independent of 
pleasure. One of these spots is on 
the staircase of the Palazzo Farnese, 
on the first landing, so there was 
nothing special about the locality. 
Another place, where I once had the 
same feeling in the first days of May, 
is to the right of the Trevi fountain. 
In Rome, I felt the harmony of every 
faculty as I have never tasted it be- 
fore, one or two lucky days in Bonn 
excepted. . . . I found a real echo of 
Rome in Ravenna, particularly when 
I visited the wonderful, lonely Basil- 
ica in Classe, that lies so beautifully 
and sadly on the edge of the great 
pine woods. What Mosaics one sees 
in Ravenna, dear Urmau!” 

And so on, and so on. One feels 
like quoting endlessly or putting 
down whatever one is doing and set- 
ting out to verify the reasons for 
such feelings on the spot. One can- 
not even say that the sprinkle of 
exclamation points overstates the 
case. We are simply reduced to con- 
templating such passages with the 
same wonder that the writer felt at 
the objects he describes. 

It is curious to remember that it 
must have been precisely this quality 
that made him suspect to his drier 
colleagues. He passed, of all things, 
for something of a dilettante, and he 
returned the contempt often enough 
on those whom he called for short 
the VV.EE., that is to say, the viri 
eruditissimi, the learned “doctors . . . 
[who] all hate one another like 
poison.” He advises a younger col- 


league to remain at a small univer- 
sity, not to move around from job to 
job (there seems to be a gypsy strain 
in the professorial class), and above 
all to stay away from the assemblies 
of the learned “where they go to sniff 
one another, like dogs.” 

It goes without saying that he was 
incomparably richer in genuine eru- 
dition than any of the others, for 
what he knew came from first-hand 
sources (the incisive impressions of 
his own sensibility) rather than from 
second-hand, third-hand or tenth- 
hand sources. And in spite of all of 
his sincere modesty, even self-dep- 
recation, it is evident that Burckhardt 
was quite aware of his own superi- 
ority and what it stemmed from. 
Burckhardt’s accolade to Nietzsche 
(“a man of great gifts who possesses 
everything at first hand, and passes 
it on”) would only occur to one who 
was worthy of the same praise. 

The humor of these letters deserves 
quite special mention. There is noth- 
ing heavy-handed about it. He does 
not ever seem to be half-fearful that 
he may be unbending too much. It 
is the ever-present consciousness of 
dignity that ruins academic jokes. 
We know by experience how, in 
places we are visiting for the first 
time, trifles are capable of striking us 
with tremendous force. The curb- 
stones, for example, may be a little 
steeper than what we are used to, and 
we fix our attention on this fact as 
if it were of the greatest importance. 

It is from a phenomenon of this 
kind that Burckhardt wrings some of 
his more hilarious passages. He 
loves Italy, of course, “but there is 
one thing that is awful here: the per- 








petual spitting. In the train, | 
counted the number of times a man 
smoking a Virginia spat: about fifty 
times. In church, people saying 
their prayers spit the whole time; and 
there’s a wet or dry puddle under 
every priedieu. The fact is, this 
cheerful and pleasant people is peri- 
odically transformed into a_ vast 
crowd of expectorating figures. One 
thing I do envy them: their beautiful 
teeth! . . . It’s a positive pleasure to 
see them yawn.” 

He bathes in a place full of an- 
cient Roman associations, but while 
“IT am 


afraid I came out dirtier than I went 


he appreciates the history 


in; and I was almost afraid some old 
crotte from the days of Caesar 
Augustus would come floating in 
through the opening, and my vener- 
ation for antiquity does not go to 
such lengths that I should have wel- 
comed it.” He enjoys shocking the 
pietists of Basle with his lectures, and 
he looks forward to the coming win- 
ter when some of his statements will 
make “the hair on their heads stand 
up like quills, so that what was said 
may be fulfilled when I take my 
leave: And he went out and left a 
great stink behind him!” 

To pass on to other matters, he 
is bleak and pessimistic in his gen- 
eral world outlook. Art for him is a 
blessed islet of harmony and reason 
in a world otherwise lacking in both. 
His favorite among philosophers is 
Schopenhauer, whom he calls The 
Philosopher with the same simplicity 
with which the medieval churchman 
applied the title to Aristotle. The 
editor of these letters does not seem 


of Burck- 


hardt’s pessimism, because he gives 


to believe in the reality 


us so many evidences of happiness— 
but it was Goethe, I believe, who long 
ago pointed out that the brightest 
songs are those with the darkest back- 
ground, and there is every evidence 
that his taste for Schopenhauer was 
no mere whim but absolutely central 
to our understanding of him. 
Optimism for Burckhardt is the 
worst drug imaginable. and religion. 
which might historically have been 


24 


expected to act as a bulwark against 
it, is made useless by the fact that for 
several centuries it has been conduct- 
ing an affair with optimism. The 
worst sinners in this respect, how- 
ever, are the liberals, socialists and 
communists, whom he more or less 
lumps together. He would have them 
take a course in the Book of the 
Bible which he respects the most, 
Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiastes is ‘ 
bottom pretty well godless.” Oh, he 
comments, “if only something of the 


‘at 


preacher’s way of thought could be 
got into the heads of our socialists: 
the fact is, they are terribly danger- 
ous because of their optimism, and 
the combination of a small mind and 
a huge mouth. There is no longer 
any question of vanitas vanitatum! 
—they see everything couleur de 
rose.” 

As for the future, that is to say 
the twentieth century, Burckhardt 
has achieved the reputation of a 
prophet, because it looked so desper- 
ate to him. Cassandra sounded 
hopeful by comparison. The name 
of the Plague that was destined to 
ravage the world he identified as 
Democracy, though what he seems to 
have had in mind is less like what 
we mean by the term and more like 
what has in our 
time under the absurd appellation 
“people’s democracy.” 


been understood 


This is clear 
from a number of passages: 

“The word freedom sounds rich 
and beautiful, but no one should 
talk about it who has not seen and 
experienced slavery under the loud- 
mouthed masses. called ‘the people.’ 
seen it with his own eyes, and en- 
dured civil unrest. There is nothing 
more wretched under the sun 
than a government from under whose 
nose any club of political intriguers 
can steal executive power. ... I know 
too much history to expect anything 
from the despotism of the masses but 
a future tyranny, which will mean the 
end of history.” 

And again he says: “You none of 
you know as yet what the people are, 
and how easily they turn into a bar- 
barian horde. You don’t know what 


a tyranny is going to be exercised 
on the spirit on the pretext that cul- 
ture is the secret ally of capital, that 
must be destroyed. Those who hope 
to direct the movement with the help 
of their philosophy and keep it on 
the right lines seem to me completely 
idiotic. They are the Feuillants of 
the coming movement, and like the 
French Revolution it will develop 
like a natural phenomenon, involving 
everything that is hellish in human 
nature. I do not want to experience 
those times, unless I am obliged to 
do so; for I want to help to save 
things, as far as my humble station 
allows.” 

With this background, it is easier 
to understand how Burckhardt early 
proclaimed that he “had the courage 
to be conservative and not to give in. 
The easiest thing of all is to be lib- 
eral.” He could have written these 
sentences today and not been obliged 
to alter a single word. 

One of his pet peeves is journal- 
ism. It is a leitmotiv that recurs 
again and again in these letters. In 
the contest between genuineness and 
journalism which he sees developing 
all around him, he seems to have no 
doubt that cheapness is bound to be 
triumphant. It is, in fact, difficult 
at times to distinguish the difference 
in him between real depth of percep- 
tion and a kind of eccentric inde- 
pendence which is the pride of his 
profession. The Germans define a 
professor as “a man of another opin- 
The translation of the last 
phrase into Greek gives us the word 


° ” 
10n. 


heterodox. Your true professor, and 
there was no truer professor than 
Jacob Burckhardt in spite of every- 
thing, is naturaliter heterodox, and 
when he professes to be orthodox we 
should examine carefully the hypoth- 
esis that in the given circumstances 
orthodoxy represents the most daring 
of heterodoxies. 

Burckhardt was entirely out of 
tune with the age in which he lived 
and made no secret of this fact. On 
this account alone, he must always 
be a hero to all sorts of malcontents 
with whom at bottom he has very 
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In his disaffection 
with the present, he yokes together 
the most incongruous objects of his 
distaste. Richard Wagner was “the 
murderer of opera.” And everywhere 
he goes he is conscious of Jews, es- 
pecially rich Jews “furiously build- 
ing palaces” which in his eyes are 
such execrable monstrosities that they 
stir him to satiric verse. Wagner 
himself could not have railed at the 
Jews more; nevertheless, he too was 


litle in common. 


damned in Burckhardt’s opinion for 
supplying pabulum to the tastes of 
nervous and unhealthy appetites. 

A long time ago, I first read The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy side by side with another well- 
known book on the same subject by 
John Addington Symonds. It is no 
reflection upon Symonds, who is in 
every way an estimable writer, to say 
that he suffered by the inevitable 


comparison. According to any cri- 


terion applied—felicity of illustra- 
tration, conciseness of expression, 
vividness of presentation, depth of 
thought—Burckhardt was the supe- 
rior writer. The same superiority is 
at work in these letters, where the 
form, moreover, permitting innum- 
erable digressions into all the byways 
of thought, is congenial to Burck- 
hardt’s type of mind and nicely cal- 
culated to convey the best of his tal- 
ent to us. 





The World of ‘Pop-Culture’ 


The Scene Before You. 
Ed. by Chandler Brossard. 
Rinehart. 307 pp. $4.00. 


TWENTY YEARS ago, the intellectual 
entered his local movie house with 
the air of one committing an obscene 
act. For him, nothing good could 
come from Hollywood; if he was 
moved at all by anything in the film, 
it was likely to be the rising of Eisen- 
stein’s stone lions or smokestacks top- 
pling in Cocteau’s Blood of a Poet. 
Where popular culture was con- 
cerned, he held himself wary and 
aloof, a captive consumer. Like 
Menasha Skulnik confronted by a 
plate of Chinese roast pork, his atti- 
tude was: “I'll eat it, but I wouldn’t 
handle it.” 

Today, the intellectual has turned 
with missionary zeal to the examina- 
tion of popular culture. Young 
graduate students in sociology, for 
example, writing papers on such 
themes as Changing Aspects of the 
Western Hero or Urban Anxiety in 
Modern Cinema, are now a dime a 
dozen. Over the past decade, Par- 
tisan Review, Commentary and most 
of the “little mags” have spiced their 
pages with serious articles on the film 
and comic strip, while contributors 
to the short-lived City Lights turned 
upon Gasoline Alley the kind of high- 
powered critical guns an F. R. Leavis 
might use for George Eliot. And 
scarcely a year goes by, of late, with- 
out the publication of a half dozen 
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books on one or another aspect of 
kitsch, books which end inevitably 
on the remainder shelves. 

In part, this phenomenon came 
about from the American intellec- 
tual’s growing awareness that the 
gulf between “high-brow” and “low- 
brow” was each day growing nar- 
rower, that Time and Life were en- 
croaching more and more on the 
provinces he had marked off as his 
own. And, as the literary quarterlies 
entered what Randall Jarrell has 
called “The Age of Criticism,” many 
of the best young creative writers, 
declaring a moratorium on Kafka 
and Kierkegaard, found a new kin 
of release in probing the underbelly 
of American life. To W. C. Fields, 
Chaplin, Orphan Annie and the Marx 
Brothers, they brought some of the 
freshness, vitality and excitement that 
might, in a better time, have gone 
into their fiction. 

This was coupled with a peculiar 
crankiness as they made the transi- 
tion from “pious alienation” to “pop- 
culture” criticism, a testy reluctance 
to fully accept their material and 
relate to it, to find a way of writing 
about, say, the Western that would 
not serve equally well for The Waste 
Land. Where a kind of brash inno- 
cence was needed, a willingness to un- 
learn the old criteria, they fel) back, 


instead, upon politics, psychoanalysis 
and sociology, too often using popu- 
lar culture primarily as a symptom of 
what is wrong with us and our 
society. 

Of the two dozen contributors to 
The Scene Before You, it is only 
Manny Farber who has no such prob- 
lem, who is willing to take the wild 
swings and high dives which are 
needed, giving us a lean, driving, 
image-rich prose that is born from and 
suited only to his subject. In Movies 
Aren’t Movies Anymore, Farber ar- 
gues, briefly, that the movies have 
substituted, for an intelligent, struc- 
tured image of reality, the art of the 
“gimp” —a weird blend of monstrous 
camera-work, freakish acting, un- 
related symbols and attitudes which 
have their origin in Freud, Marx, 
Jung, Dali and the Popular Front. 
His logic and development are far 
from flawless, his belief that the 
“gimp” was ushered in with Citizen 
Kane could probably not hold up 
under too-close scrutiny, and I have 
considerable doubts about some of 
his examples. What Farber does of- 
fer, though, is a genuine love for the 
movies that does not bother apolo- 
gizing for itself, a brand new way of 
looking at movies, and a refreshing 
unpretentiousness. And if there were 
nothing else to recommend it, the 








piece would be worth reading if only 
for the dazzle of his flung-off images; 
in Citizen Kane, for example, Orson 
Welles becomes “a blown-up cue-ball 
adorned with the facial features of Fu 
Man Chu.” 

The late Robert Warshow, repre- 
sented here by a piece on Arthur Mil- 
ler’s Crucible, is about as far re- 
moved from Farber as could be any 
pair of writers born into the same 
generation and concerned with simi- 
lar material. Where Farber’s prose 
explodes in all directions, Warshow’s 
is complex, sophisticated, unhurried, 
held fast to a discernible course; 
where Farber bludgeons, Warshow 
needles. His method is scholarly, pe- 
dantic, a painful, painstaking demon- 
stration of what the truth is and 
where it lies. Yet there is a passion 
and even bitterness in his work which 
lends it the bite and vigor of fine 
polemic; if he uses a movie or play 
as an object lesson, a diagnosis, it is 
not from lack of feeling for the 
medium but from overriding con- 
cern with the problems of art and 
belief. 

Thus, his analysis of The Crucible 
is not only a superb hatchet-job on 
Miller—though we would be grateful 
for this alone, for his characteriza- 
tion of Miller as “Odets without the 
poetry’ —but a terrifying indictment 
of the dissenters” who 
saw the play both as “universal” art 
and thinly-veiled affirmation of the 
innocence of Hiss and 


“orthodox 


the Rosen- 
bergs. He leaves us with a brilliant, 
merciless image of those who rose 
to shout “Bravo!” at play’s end, that 
audience which “believes the fright- 
ening complexities of history and 
experience are to be met with a few 
ideas, and yet does not even possess 
those ideas any longer but can only 
point significantly to the place where 
they were last seen and where it is 
hoped they might still be found to 
exist.” 

More typical of the kind of “pop- 
culturist” we have been reading over 
the past decade is Heinz Politzer. To 
the comic strip, he brings the ap- 
proach, essentially, of the social 
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worker, who must make his material 
yield something useful and construc- 
tive at all times, who sees it only as 
an expression of and in relation to 
something else: i.e., desires, drives, 
anxieties, Zeitgeists, mythology, me- 
dieval painting, Henry Wallace, the 
anti-trust spirit and the Biblia Pau- 
perum. 

For Politzer, it is not enough to 
call Li'l Abner a “Simple Simon, a 
Lucky Hans, a hillbilly”; he must 
also be “in the unconscious depths of 
his being a protestant; the world’s 
injustice, which he senses more than 
perceives, leaves him no rest.” And 
poor Mammy Yokum gets it in pass- 
ing, emerging as something 
“carved from the wood of the man- 
drake root . . . one of the great moth- 
ers who live on in the subconscious 
of the people, of every people.” 

A real worrier, Politzer manages, 
nevertheless, to take the Yokums in 
stride, serving them up with only 
»hout a dozen-or-so learned refer- 
ences. But Superman, that combina- 
tion of “Goethe’s Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” “Doctor Faust,” Hercules and 
Atlas, gets the real treatment. Thus: 

“Myths crumble, heroic figures 
can be watered down, but symbols 
and names cannot be used with im- 
punity. And even though this bashful, 
amiable Superman is to the petty 
Uebermensch who unleashed the Sec- 
ond World War as Robin Hood to a 
storm trooper, they have one thing 
in common: They both blur the tran- 
sition from the technically possible 
to the miraculous-irrational, 


too, 


their 
efficacy rests on the vague hybridism 
of heroism and Utopia, of technology 
and the miracle.” 

In Politzer’s capable hands, it is 
not unlikely that the “Arff!” of Or- 
phan Annie’s Sandy could be made 
to yield up some relation to 18th- 
century capitalism or the Cartesian 
view of the universe. 

If Politzer is dull, he is at least 
dull in a new way. Not so Arnold 
Green, who addresses himself to the 
overwhelming problem “Why Ameri- 
cans Feel Insecure.” Writing in the 
style a Max Lerner might employ be- 


fore a Hadassah chapter, Green com. 
mits to paper such doggedly earnest 
platitudes as: “But the majority oj 
men are not handsome, the majority 
of women are not beautiful, and the 
majority of both are poor. Frustra. 
tion is inevitable”; “The function of 
‘love’ in modern society is peculiarly 
complex”; “It is questionable wheth. 
er the new freedom in marriage has 
appreciably raised the general level 
of happiness.” 

In all fairness, though, the fault is 
not entirely Green’s. For when the 
piece was first printed some seven 
years ago in Commentary, we wer 
less disenchanted with what Don 
Hager calls elsewhere “The Rhetoric 
of Intergroup Liberalism” and some 
of the now-wearisome clichés had not 
yet become the property of every cul: 
ture-hungry stenographer hustling to 
the New School. 

The trouble is that the appeal oi 
much of the writing here resided. 
originally, in the way it defined the 
immediate, caught and held for : 
moment the nerve-jangling kaleido- 
scope of our daily lives; by its very 
nature, it could never attain to the 
life-span of traditional literary criti 
cism. Even Milton Klonsky’s gor 
geously-written “Greenwich Village: 
Decline and Fall” seems outdated. 
presenting a Village as hard to come 
by as a cold-water flat. And Marshal 
McLuhan on Time and Life has hard 
ly more relevance than Ida Tarbell on 
Standard Oil. Nor is Anatole Broy: 
ard to blame if his hipster has moved 
straight from “nowhere” to the Nir 
vana of the TV screen. 

Pieces like David Bazelon’s “Dash 
iell Hammett,” Seymour Krim’s “Ow 
Middle-Aged Young Writers,” Wel 
don Kee’s “Muskrat Ramble,” o 
Norman Podhoretz’s “Our Changing 
Ideals as Seen on TV” are the mos 
permanently satisfying. Each in its 
own way gives us, if not the las 
word, a good starting point for ou 
own investigations, if not a windov 
on the world, at least a peep-hole 
And, as Seymour Krim says, “Think 
what an enormous release this is t 
us as human beings!” 
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Mark Twain: Selected Criticism. 
Ed. by Arthur L. Scott. 
Southern Methodist. 289 pp. $5.00. 


It MAY be invidious to review a 
book when the reviewer is among its 
contributors—even though he didn’t 
know it until he looked at the table 
of contents. But the book includes 
34 items, and the reviewer can speak 
dispassionately of 33 of them. After 
all, 97-per-cent impartiality should be 
enough. 

Ever since Mark Twain became a 
national figure, the tides of criticism 
have ebbed and flowed, but there 
has been far more flood than ebb. 
Consequently the waters have reached 
such depth and extent as to make it 
dificult for the unpiloted student to 
find his way across them. Mr. Scott 
has had the happy idea of compiling 
a sort of nautical almanac for navi- 
gating Twainians: 

“The selections support no special 
attitude toward Mark Twain. Some 
are friendly, some hostile. Some are 
general evaluations of Twain’s work: 
some are Freudian analyses of his 
character; some are close inspections 
of his literary practices.” 

The earliest item is Charles H. 
Webb’s preface to the Jumping Frog 
volume of 1867: the latest is a 
chapter from Henry S. Canby’s Turn 
West, Turn East of 1951. In be- 
tween come commentators as differ- 
ent as Bret Harte, William Dean 
Howells. Van Wyck Brooks, Bernard 
deVoto and Lewis Mumford. The 
Views expressed are as diverse as 
their authors, and often tend to can- 
tel each other out. 

Much of the criticism reveals more 
of the critic than it does of the 
author. Charles Whibley, for in- 
stance, saw in the Connecticut Yan- 
kee “such a masterpiece of vulgarity 
as the world has never seen. His 
book gives you the same sort of 
impression which you might receive 
from a beautiful picture over which 
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a poisonous slug had crawled.” For 
Gamaliel Bradford, “it took years to 
shake off the withering blight which 
Mark’s satire cast for me over the 
whole art of Europe. For years he 
spoiled for me some of the greatest 
sources of relief and joy.” And here 
is Waldo Frank recording one of 
Mark’s last appearances as a public 
speaker: 

“His words were diffident and sad. 
But everybody laughed. . . . For five 
minutes, the sad soul struggled with 
the reality about him—this reality 
that would laugh. . . . And then, 
Mark Twain gave up. He relaxed. 
He launched into an anecdote. The 
audience settled back, wreathed in 
smiles that somehow suggested to me 
the folds of an obese body. And 
Mark Twain rambled on . . . and 
dropped the ungainly humor from 
his mouth. And the audience before 
him snouted it, guzzled it, roared 
with delight. . . . I hated this noble- 
looking fool.” 

Few readers are likely to feel that 
such comments as these shed floods 
of new light on Mark Twain. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Scott’s anthology includes 
writers who excelled in other things 
than self-portraiture. Most of the ma- 
jor critics of this century are repre- 
sented in skilfully chosen selections. 

But anyone who is at all familiar 


with current criticism has some no- 
tion of the points of view expressed 
by such moderns as Constance 
Rourke, Vernon Parrington and 
Granville Hicks. Where this collec- 
tion is freshest is in its gathering of 
diverse opinions stated in Mark 
Twain’s lifetime. Up to the end of 
the nineteenth century, to be sure, 
academic writers were inclined to 
lump him with Artemus Ward and 
Josh Billings, and to dismiss the 
whole group in a paragraph or two. 
But Howells was far from being the 
only reader who saw deeper. 

As early as 1874, one George T. 
Ferris praised “the unconscious, 
easy, careless gait” of Mark’s style, 
and added that many of his Western 
characters “seem to have stepped 
right out of life into the printed 
page.” Nine years later, an English- 
man named H. R. Haweis observed 
that Mark “distills his fun drop by 
drop through a whole page, instead 
of condensing it into a sentence.” A 
decade later _ still, Lang 
roundly asserted that the critics who 
were looking for the great American 
novel had been asleep. The great 
American novel had been written, 
and its name was Huckleberry Finn. 
Much of the subsequent comment on 
Mark Twain is merely confirmatory 
of Lang’s judgment. 


Andrew 
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DEAR EDITOR 





MINORITY PRESIDENT 


I would like to add this footnote to Adolf A. 
Berle’s review of Truman’s Year of Decision 
INL, December 12]. Mr. Berle refers in his 
concluding sentence to the “substantial major- 
ity of Americans [who] thereafter elected him 
President.” 

In 1948 Mr. Truman was a minority winner; 
i.e., more people voted for Dewey, Wallace, 
Thurmond, et al. than for Harry. 

New York City Puiuie C. Deasy 


COMMUNIST DECADE 


Congratulations on Simon Wolin’s excellent 
history of the Communist failure to win the 
battle for the minds of men [“Communism’s 
Postwar Decade,” NL, December 19]. His figures, 
showing a steady drop in Communist party 
strength almost everywhere since 1947, reflect 
both the Stalinist blunders and the more en- 
lightened democratic social policies that char- 
acterize this period. It is certainly significant 
that the Red peak in Western Europe was 
reached in 1947, for the Marshall Plan and the 
Stalinist rejection of it constituted the first 
great blow at European Communism. Is it too 
much to hope that similar broadly-conceived 
regional programs for social development can 
stem the tide in Asia and the Middle East? 

By the United States certainly 
should been part of Wolin’s picture. 
Membership in the U.S. Communist party has 
fallen from almost 100,000 to less than 25,000, 
according to official estimates. Furthermore, the 


way, the 
have 


fellow-traveling periphery has been pretty well 
annihilated; compare the 1.1 million votes re- 
ceived by Henry Wallace in 1948 with the 
132,000 obtained by “Progressive” candidate 
Hallinan in 1952. A pro-Communist candidate 
in 1956 would do well to get even half of 
Hallinan’s total, or one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the electorate. 


Los Angeles Puy.us Lee HERBERT 


PROPAGANDA 


Konrad Kellen’s “U.S. Propaganda 
at the Crossroads” [NL, December 5], sound- 
more like a broad apology for recent shifts 
in U.S. foreign policy than the novel approach 


article, 


to propaganda it pretends to be. 

Our Government was never committed to 
liberation, Kellen says, and he hails the sum- 
mit conference for “clearing the atmosphere 
of lingering fantasies.” A “dynamic competi- 
tive coexistence.” rather than a “hodgepodge 
of rigidity and liberation,” seems to be “the 


‘policy of the day.” To bring our propaganda 


in line with these new policies, we have to 
strip it of all promises, threats, manipulations 


and biases, Kellen claims. Then he recom. 
mends a much milder diet of useful, informa. 
tive, stimulating, unloaded propaganda, which 
may bring little in return now but is certain 
to pay off in the long run. But this leaves too 
many questions unanswered. 

1. I thought that Radio Free Europe has 
been doing exactly this since its inception. 
I remember still their original slogans: “to 
inform,” “to educate,” “to entertain”! 

2. Kellen does not seem concerned about 
how his proposed change of tone and _ line \ 
will be understood behind the Iron Curtain 
Won’t this sudden relaxation and realism be 
interpreted as a letdown, a sign of dirainishing 
interest or a tacit acquiescence in the status S] 
quo? The “as-if-liberation” policy, although not 7 
quite realistic and honest, had been so far 
our most potent weapon against Communism, h 
judging from the high priority that RFE broad. 


flict 

casts had on the agenda in Geneva and @ 
: : Tun 
the Kremlin-Adenauer conference in Moscov. - 


What tangible assurance can Mr. Kellen offer Cad 
as a substitute to those who need it to con - 
tinue their resistance? 

3. We should be more concerned than Kellen 
seems to be with the way the Communists ar 
exploiting the theme of realism and coexistence 
during the respite we are granting them. They 
are making a tremendous effort in their pres 
to catch the Geneva “spirit” and explain it is T 
their favor. The West is begining to smile, t 
conquest of | the 
satellite countries, they intimate, and the tim vid 
is not distant when it will swallow it entirely}. 
That something should be done with the “pro 
vocative” broadcasts of RFE, which are nothing 
but “war propaganda,” was taken for granted! 
Wouldn’t RFE do better to hold the line steady 
instead of following the zigzag of diplomacy 
which is still far from having made up i 
mind definitely? 

4. My last objection to Kellen’s article } 
fundamentally historical: Outside reality dod 
not seem to make much of an imprint on a 
solutistic or totalitarian structures. Feudal a 
solutist states of 19th-century or more mode 


condone the Communist 











vintage enjoy a particular kind of longevity 
If they do not destroy themselves by the 
own early ambition, they usually reach a ve 
high age. They tend to collapse only unde 
strong outside pressure. If the history of ti 
19th and 20th century teaches us anything, it! 
this; the rest is Western illusion about i 
inner strength of ideas, the necessity of slow 
continuous development, and the inevitability & 
the ultimate triumph of freedom and democrat! 
Kellen, too, seems to rely too much on “tp 
natural advantages of democracy”: he 1 
great “confidence in his listener” and in 
“ultimate victory of his cause.” However, 14 
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bridge that he proposes to maintain between 
the present and the ultimate victory, between 
his listener and the free world, must be made 
of much stronger stuff if it is to serve any 
purpose. 

Good propaganda must inherently be com- 
posed of reality and a bit of exaggeration, a 
bit of hope and self-deceit, a bit of despair 
and rage over its own helplessness. Otherwise, 
it is not propaganda; it is the acknowledgment 
of defeat -and indifference. 

New York City Joun Zak 


STATUS 


In his review of The New American Right 
(NL, December 19], John P. Roche, outlining 
how “prosperity seems to encourage status con- 
ficts,” says, “The inflation which customarily 
tuns with good times drives the fixed-income 
tentiers to the wall (or at least from two 
Cadillacs to one), and to arms to defend their 
” Does the “new American 
Right” consist predominantly or typically of 
fixed-income rentiers? Does the income of this 
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closely. I wouldn’t blame the phenomenon under 
review on the inflation before examining the 
evidence from past inflationary periods. There 
is some danger in exaggerating current infla- 
tionary forces compared with those of earlier 
periods. Actually, the first quarter of our 
«entury was considerably more inflationary than 
the second quarter. From 1900 to 1925, whole- 
sile and consumer prices (wholesale prices 
alone prior to 1913) rose by 103 per cent; 
trom 1925 to 1950, these price indexes rose 
y only 40 per cent. Or again, wholesale and 
consumer prices combined (prior to 1913, 
Wholesale prices) rose 143 per cent from 1894- 
7 to 1923-25, but only 100 per cent from 1931- 
to 1948-50. From 1948 to 1955, wholesale 
tices have risen less than 1 per cent per 
num, whereas from 1897 to 1910 they rose 
early 4 per cent per annum. 


‘ashington, D.C. SipNEY Koretz 
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